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251 West St. 


HURRY IN FOR INCREDIBLE LABOR DAY MATTRESS SAVINGS! 
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on a Serta® Adjustable Mattress Set* 
8/17/16 thru 9/12/16 


MAms 


Truckload Mattress Sale 

Save up to $200 instantly on 
Serta Perfect Sleeper sets* 

(see store for details) 

Plus free delivery in Vermont on 
purchases over $599. 


2800 Shelburne Rd., Shelburne 
burlingtonbedrooms.com 
802-985-3049 

Hours: Monday-Saturday 9-6, Sunday 11-5 


A CELEBRATION OF THE MUSIC Of THE ALLMAN BROTHERS | . SHATNER'S WORLD: WE JUST LIVE IN IT...SWmn 9 AN tVtNINli Wllh... 

!SaKE5HSr» THE ROBERT CRAY BAND WILLIAM SHATNER ART GARFUNKEL 

Saturday, September 10 • 8:00 PM Tuesday, September 13 • 8:00 PM M' I Monday, October 17 • 8:00 PM Friday, October 14 • 8:00 PM 


Plus another great downtown Rutland event supported by The Paramount Theatre 


UADC CRAFT & MICRO I s 25 
H0P5 BREW FESTIYAL 

An Featuring all Vermont beers, ciders & meads. 

^SSbTDP THURS, SEPT 8 5=30-8=31 

JHW ■ ■ Top floor of the LAZ parking deck ■ 102 West I 

RAIN LOCATION: Vermont Farmers Food Center, 
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Featuring all Vermont beers, ciders & meads! “ TERED B [ r| ^° | ^- |C t ^g Chris 

THURS, SEPT 8 &so«o pm Cornenu5 ^ ^ 

Top floor of the LAZ parking deck • 102 West St, Downtown Rutland, VT 


2016/17 season listing . 


30 CENTER ST • RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 
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family owned : 


Brewery 
opens 
11:30AM 
every 
day for 
lunch & 
supper 


. 30% OFF Short-sleeve 

Bike Jerseys 

. 20% OFF select Bike Shorts 
• Back-To-School Bike Specials 

k . 30-70% OFF 

vljk Summer Clothing 

& Past Season Winter Clothing' 


Restaurant opens 
for lunch 

Friday - Monday at 
11:30 AND 

Tuesday - Thursday 
for supper at 4 


Brewery opens at 1 1 :30AM everyday for LUNCH + SUPPER 
23 South Main Street tL- Waterbury, Vermont tV prohibitionpig.com 


85 Main 


St, Burlington 


irack 


.com | 802.658.3313 


MAKE DANFORM 
YOUR BLUNDSTONE HQ! 

We carry dozens of Blundstone styles ! 


I r bk 

danform 


BURLINGTON 
COLCHESTER 
SHELBURNE 
ST ALBANS 






*First-come, first-serve seating under the roof in the Stateside Amphitheater. 

'Includes private area with appetizers, two free drinks [beer or wine) and Orchestra pit access. 


LIVE FROM THE 


ON SALE NOW - SEPT 5 

Any Mac + 
AppleCare 


oRUG 


HORNSBY 


MISEME8S 


THE 


*40 GA Law I *80 Preferred Seating* I . 25 Exclusive VIP 


- Ram-or-shme performance. - 

z or more information and tickets: jaypeakresort.com/Music 
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hook-dragging 

large smallmouth 
bass in Lake 
Champlain, and the 
video went viraL A 
flying fish story! 


TECHNOMILK 

Vermont dairies are 
replacing workers 
with robots in lieu of 

laborers. For some, 
the 1)015 are a lot 
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COMPILED BY MATTHEW ROY & ANDREA SUOZZO 
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That's how many miles an Enosburg Falls 
woman traveled to get her stolen dog at 
an Illinois animal shelter. 

TOPFIVE 


I tweet of 
the week: 


MONKEY BUSINESS 


PLATTER 


Sometimes you just don't know what you'll spot driving down 
Vermont roads. One man last week reported a monkey wandering 
around Westminster to the Bellows Falls police department. Chief 
Ron Lake told Seven Days. The PD posted the news to its Facebook 
page to alert the exotic animal's owner, but an overeager media 
was quick to phone in and ask questions, an exasperated Lake said. 
The spotlight was so intense that the department removed the 
post from social media. "All I was trying to do was reconnect the 
monkey with its owner." Lake explained. The man who reported the 
sighting is a friend of Lake's. “I know he's a Vietnam veteran; I know 
he's seen monkeys before: and no. he does not drink," the chief said. 
'He told me.T swear to God I know what it was. It had a real long tail 
and was going on al I fours." As of press time, the monkey's fate was 
unknown. The Brattleboro Reformer reported Thursday that the 
animal was still on the loose; in an email to Seven Days Monday. 
Lake declined to provide a further update. 


BOULDERDASH 


LOST AND FOUND 



Some of us at Seven Days were con- 
fused last week when police issued 
a press release about a lost ID card 
found in Wells River. Doesn't that like, 
have the person's address on it? Yes, 
Trooper Justin Thomson told Seven 
Days, it does. But Thompson didn't 
have a phone number for the guy and 
figured it’d be easy to send out a plea 
for help. Turns out it was. "This story 
does have a happy ending." Thompson 
said. "I have been in contact with the 
owner, and hopefully he will be re- 
united soon with his stuff" There was 
more than just an ID: Someone found 
the man's entire wallet. 







AUG 31 - SEP 20 

available while supplies last 



$ 3.99 


ORGANIC 

Russet Potatoes 

5 lb bag 



$7 99 ti1 ^ 


<CO QQ MCKENZIE 

7 7 Oven Roasted 
per pound Turkey Breast 


Cit, w 
Market 

2 S. Winooski Ave., Burlington, VT 
Open 7am - 1 1pm every day 
(802) 861-9700 
www.citymarket.coop 
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feed back 


HOT SEAT 

I know what you’re trying to do with your 
smutty alt-press front cover art [“Back 
in the Saddle,” August 24]. You want to 
scare off all the oldsters and youthify your 
demographic. 

a good couple of days sitting at outdoor 
cafes, proudly brandishing my copy of 
Seven Days and cackling loudly. Because I 
know nothing makes young people more 
uncomfortable than a sex-positive geezer. 

John Walters 

EAST MONTPELIER 


CHARLIE'S STAYING PUT 

I would like to thank Alicia Freese for her 
article on the painters' efforts to help out 
Charlie’s Boathouse [“Artists Rally to Keep 
Charlie’s Boathouse Afloat,” August 17]. It 
was a much longer article than I expected, 
and I was pleased for the most part with 

The money raised will help the boat- 
house, but Charlie Auer Jr. and Christine 
Auer Hebert are not going anywhere. At 
the end of this season, when all the boats, 
kayaks and canoes are stored, they’ll get a 
much-deserved rest from the service they 
provide there and will reopen next year. 

Please enjoy them as you bike in the 
comingweeks. 

Jim Gorman 

BURLINGTON 



GMOWHOA 

spent on a GMO labeling bill lasting a mere 
three weeks ["Last Seven,” August 17]. I am 
in favor of the "right to know” argument, 
but the long-standing science indicates 
that genetic modification poses no signifi- 
cant threats to human health. Personally, 
I am far more concerned with the right 
to know the chemicals used to produce 
my food! Gene transfer among unrelated 
organisms is a completely natural and 
ubiquitous process (search “horizontal 

I also write to encourage Vermonters 
to think outside the box on solving the 
multifaceted food-system problems. I am 
not writing in favor of agribusinesses that 
are solely interested in profit. Yet can we 
begin a conversation about how to unite 
organic agriculture, genetically modified 
crops, polycultures and perennial crop 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


necessary to feed our burgeoning human 
population? 

There is an abundance of pressing 
ecological, economic and social issues in 

confront the persistent swimming bans in 
Lake Champlain, caused by nitrogen and 
phosphorous farm runoff and raw sewage, 
compromising human health, aquatic 
health and tourist dollars? It is beyond 
frustrating to be unable to bring my family 

lake is full of potential E. coli and neuro- 
and liver toxins released by cyanobacteria. 

Directing $2 million to GMO food 
labels was foolhardy and an irresponsible 
use of taxpayer money. Let us not make 
the same mistake again. 

Laura Hill 

BURLINGTON 

Hill is a senior lecturer in the plant biology 
department at the University of Vermont. 


STEIN WAY 

Thank you for your recent coverage 
of the Green Party’s Dr. Jill Stein [Off 
Message: "aill Over Hill’? Stein Makes a 
Play for Bernie-or-Bust Protesters,” July 
27]. Though belated after Stein's hugely 
popular speaking event at Burlington’s 
McClure Multigenerational Center, the 

Party candidate for president, and the 
media is obligated to inform us of our 
choices in the voting booth. 

On August 17, CNN hosted a town 
hall featuring Stein and her running 
mate Ajamu Baraka, which is now avail- 
able for viewing on YouTube. Watching 

the^public and describe "their plan for 
taking back our government from the 
wealthy elites, who have hijacked our 

is now 100 percent behind Stein and 
helping to build the international Green 

is^sible that Stein will win, if all the 
students who stand to benefit from her 
promise to cancel student debt vote for 
her. Add to that college graduates of all 
ages still saddled with student debt, 

America; if they also join the students 
in voting for Stein in November, we are 

White House. 

Alice Eckles and Ross Conrad 

MIDDLEBURY 


CORRECTIONS 

Two dates were wrong in last week’s 
news story “Vermont's Progressive 
and Democrats Have Uneasy Ties.” 
The local Progressive Party com- 
mittee nominated Marci Young for 
a House seat on July 7, before the 
primary. The Vermont Progressive 
Party was established in 2000. 

The August 17 WTF column, 
“What's the Story Behind Artificial 
Lake Shaftsbury?” misstated the 
recreation area's dog policy. Leashed 

Healing Springs Nature Trail, but not 
on the picnic area or beach between 
Memorial Day and Labor Day. 


NEW RX FOR HEALTH CARE 

[Re Off Message: “Scott, Minter 
Showcase Stark Differences in First 
Debate," August 23]: I would like to 
know why Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate Sue Minter thinks changing 
from our Vermont health exchange to 
the federal exchange, or some other 

of Vermonters with less coverage." As I 
understand it, the exchange is basically 
a storefront for the various health insur- 
ance plans available in this state. Any 
other storefront should offer the same 
product. By proposing to make Vermont 
Health Connect “fully functional,” she is 

that expensive VHC rathole. 

Jim Peabody Sr. 

BRISTOL 


BETTER BOAT ACCESS 

[Re Off Message: "Burlington Harbor 
Marina Gets Council Approval,” June 28]: 
There are now plans developing for two 
mannas at Burlington’s waterfront. In 


FEEDBACK » P.24 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 
your rants and raves. 

Your feedback must... 

• be 250 words or fewer: 


Seven Days reserves the right to 
edit for accuracy, length and readability. 



• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

• feedback@sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.O.Box 1164, 
Burlington. VT 05402-1164 



Favorites available at oui 
lowest prices all year! 

Sharecropper’s Cabernet 
$13.99 


Ex Umbris Syrah 
$19.99 

Abbots Table Red Blend 
$21.99 
Yakima Red 
$25.99 

Sinister Hand 
$26.99 

Rosa Mystica Cab Franc 
$26.99 

Limited Supply! 


THE BIG 
CHEESE 

Von Trapp Mad River Blue 

Reg $23.49/LB 
Sale Price $2 1.99/LB 
You Save $1.50! 



1186 Williston Rd. 

So. Burlington, VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
cheeseandwinetraders.com 



<Bay6erry Commons 
Apartments 



DREAM APARTMENT? 0 

0 1 & 2 BEDROOM FLATS 
0 2 BEDROOM T0WNH0USES 
0 UNDERGROUND PARKING ($) 

0 WASHER & DRYER IN EACH UNIT 
0 EXTERIOR PORCHES OR PATIO 
0 AIR CONDITIONING 
0 STAINLESS STEEL APPLIANCES 
0 GRANITE COUNTER TOPS 
0 9' CEILINGS 
0 ELEVATORS 
0 COVERED BIKE STORAGE 
0 COMMUNITY GARDENS 
0 RIVER VIEWS 



I 


Adjacent To... 

Nature Trails • Running Trails 
Basketball Courts • Tennis 
Courts • Childrens Playground 


Walk to Public Transportation, 
Shops, Dining, Universities & More 

wwwJtayberrycommonsapartments.com 




BLOOD 


SIMPLE 


. *■ Tuesday: . 

* :SEPT 27 . ' 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


Unique event and performance 05? 

space available for daily rental — ® 

Call Melinda Moulton 
802-864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 


MOVIES nr 

MAIN STREET LANDING 

THE FILM HOUSE * SIXTY LAKE STREET * BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 


Every Tuesday at 7pm * First Come First Served ★ Free and Open to the Public 



SKI/RIDE 

3 BIG MOUNTAINS 

THE MOST EXCITING PLAYGROUND 
YOU’VE EVER FOUND YOURSELF ON 


Season Passes start at $549/adult 
and $299/youth. 

PASSES & 

BADGES W? Bea \ 

ARE NOW 

ON SALE! * — 

Buy early and V. . 

SAVE — prices S 

increase after ^ 

Labor Day. 


smuggs.com/skiride • 1.800.523.2754 
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Surveying Irene’s Destructive Path, 
in the Mad River Valley and Beyond 

In Richmond and Waterbury, Waitsfield and Moretown, you can tell where the filthy waters traveled by the gray-brown crust that coats 
porches, flowers, cars and walls. Entire fields of com lay spent, the water rendering them inedible. 

In Richmond, the Winooski River spilled throughout downtown, claiming 15 pigs and all of the crops and hay at Jericho Settlers Farm, 
mining the entire garden at On the Rise Bakery in Richmond and, of course, spilling through houses. When the same river poured into 
downtown Waterbury on Sunday night, it filled the basement of the Alchemist Pub & Brewery, tossing around kegs and bags of grain as if 
someone picked up the room, shook it and threw it back down. It also rose onto the main floor to waist level before pulling back Monday 
morning. Later that day, some of the pub's 22 employees were scrubbing and pushing out mud. 

“They’re here cleaning, and I don’t have any way to pay them,” co-owner Jen Kimmich said of her workers, overcome. 

r READ MORE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/202Q. 


Seven Days 




Burlington's newest urban wedding venue, The Champlain 
Room & Terrace at Champlain College, will take you there. 
Located in the hills of the city, enjoy breathtaking views 
alongside Burlington's thriving urban vibe. 


The stage is set! Contact us today! 


CONFERENCE 
EVENT CENTER 

.it CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


866.872.3603 I weddings@champlain.edu I champlain.edu/weddings7d 



LOOKING FORWARD : 
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Palatable Emporium 

Garlic lovers, get ready for the 21st annual Garlic and Herb Festi' 
in Bennington, include vendors hawking everything from garlic ii 
lelly. Bonus: Workshops in braiding and cooking with the bulb. 




( ’Repair- it ! 


Free Shine with Most Repairs! 
Shoe, Boot & Leather Repairs 
Pocketbooks & much more! 


Official 


27 Taft Comers Shopping Center 
Williston- 872-0354 


Natura Bisse 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 


Mirror Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
.ocaliy£wned - Locally Operated 



FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


GOP Flop 


POLITICS 


N ot far from the fried dough 
and racing pigs, pam and john 
ackerson were working to 
elect donalo trump president 
on Monday night at the Champlain 
Valley Fair. 

“I support him mainly because I’m wor- 
ried about safety” Pam Ackerson explained 
as she assembled Trump lawn signs inside 
the Robert E. Miller Expo Centre. “And I 
wanna see a border walL And I wanna see 
the laws for immigration enforced ... We’re 
either a country of laws or we’re not." 

Seated on metal folding chairs inside 
a Chittenden County Republican Party 
booth, the Colchester couple occasion- 
ally interrupted their sign making to dis- 
tribute campaign materials to passersby. 
On offer were pamphlets for statewide 
and legislative candidates — and a slew 
of Trump stickers and paraphernalia. 
Leaning against a far corner of the booth 
were a few lawn signs for the party’s last 
best hope in Vermont: Lt. Gov. phil scott, 
who is running for governor as an anti- 
Trump moderate. 

“That bothers me — definitely," Pam 
Ackerson said of the Scott-Trump split 
“If you’re a Never Trumper, you're for 
[Democratic nominee] hillary [cunton], 
in my opinion.” 

Pressed further on what Scott’s 
anti-Trump position said about the LG, 
Ackerson demurred. 

“I’m not gonna answer that,” she said. 
Andrew ourfee was more forthcoming. 
As he dropped by the booth to pick up a 
Trump bumper sticker, the Fairfield RV 
salesman referred to Scott as “another 
Republican life.” 

“You know what?" he said. “These guys 
who are afraid to say they support Trump 
— it’s like, you’re not gonna get my vote.” 

Asked who he would support in 
Vermont’s gubernatorial election this 
November, Durfee quickly backtracked. 

“I’m gonna vote for Phil because 
he’s a Republican,” he said. “The worst 
Republican is better than the best 
Democrat.” 

Scott is hardly the only leader in his 
party to have distanced himself from 
Trump. The list includes such sitting 
senators as ben sasse of Nebraska and 
susan collins of Maine, along with gov- 
ernors larry hogan of Maryland and 
Charlie baker of Massachusetts. But the 
Vermonter appears to be one of just 
two GOP gubernatorial nominees up for 
election this year to have done so. The 
other is Washington State’s bill bryant. 

Ackerman and Durfee aside, Scott’s 
stance is most certainly an asset during 


a general-election race in true-blue 
Vermont. But it has led to an unusual 
situation within the local GOP infra- 
structure: The Vermont Republican 
Party does not plan to lift a finger for its 
own presidential candidate. 

“Obviously Donald Trump is our 
nominee for president nationally, and we’ll 
support him,” Vermont GOP chair oavid 
Sunderland says. “But our energy and our 
focus is completely on statewide races and 
continuing to pick up legislative seats.” 

According to Sunderland and the 
party’s executive director, Jeffrey 
bartley, the organization will not men- 
tion Trump when it calls voters, knocks 
on doors or sends mass mailings. 

“We’ve told the Trump campaign 
that if they want us to be a distribution 
point for people to pick up stuff, that’s 
fine," Bartley says. “But the focus of our 
office is to support Vermont Republican 
candidates.” 

Sunderland, a former state representa- 
tive who lives in Rutland, won’t even say 
whether he personally supports Trump. 

“It doesn't matter what I think," he 


TO FILLTHEIR SLATE. 

Trump hired veteran operative darcie 
johnston in May to serve as his state 
director and recently tapped Charlotte 
attorney and state party vice chair brady 
toensing to be his campaign’s Vermont 
chair. And local groups, such as the 
Chittenden County GOP, are free to pro- 
mote Trump, Sunderland says — as they 
did this week at the fair. 

It’s unclear whether Scott's opposi- 
tion to Trump will cost him — or the state 
party — financial support The Republican 
National Committee, which did not 
respond to a request for comment is cur- 
rently directing just $1,250 per month to 
its Vermont affiliate, according to Bartley. 

“I think the RNC’s focus is really 
more on swing states,” Sunderland says. 
“So I don’t think they were going to be a 
major player in Vermont anyway." 

The Republican Governors 
Association appears to be perfectly fine 
with Scott’s defection. The group has for 
weeks been running television adver- 
tisements promoting the LG. 

“It doesn’t have any bearing,” RGA 
spokesman jon Thompson says. “Scott 


has demonstrated that he’s focused on 
Vermont, not the presidential race, and 
I think that’s something Vermont voters 
appreciate in a gubernatorial candidate.” 

Scott campaign coordinator brittney 
wilson says the Trump situation “hasn’t 
played a huge role either way” in fund- 
raising — or courting votes. 

“I think they can put their small 
differences aside there and know that 
Phil’s the candidate who’s gonna make 
Vermont more affordable,” she says. 

While the Vermont GOP is firmly 
behind Scott, it’s hardly flush with 
resources. The organization has raised 
just $191,000 in its federal account this 
calendar year and had just $8,580 in its 
coffers earlier this month, according to 
its latest filing with the Federal Election 
Commission. The Vermont Democratic 
Party, by contrast, collected $474,000 
and had nearly $58,000 in reserves. 

The GOP is also outmanned. In addi- 
tion to Bartley, it has just three others on 
staff. It’s opened six field offices, some of 
which are operated by volunteers. 

The Democrats have a far more 
sophisticated operation. The party has 
20 full-time staffers on the payroll — in- 
cluding nine field organizers and three 
regional field directors — and has 11 of- 
fices open, according to spokeswoman 

Since June, coordinated campaign di- 
rector cameron russell and his team have 
been running a $700,000-800,000 effort 
to identify likely voters and build a field 
apparatus for whichever candidates won 
the Democratic primaries. The party 
has already attempted at least 170,000 
voter contacts, Russell says, and is set 
to exceed by 150 percent the 300,000 it 
made two years ago. 

Political professionals generally 
agree that even the best field organiza- 
tions only shift a race’s outcome by a few 
percentage points — but that can make 
all the difference. 

“We’re pretty confident that in 2014, 
were it not for the field program, we 
may well have lost that race,” Russell 
says, referring to Democratic Gov. 
peter shumlin’s 2,434-vote victory over 
Republican scott milne. 

Even if 2016 turns out to be a banner 
year for the GOP, Republicans are lim- 
ited in how many offices they can fill. 
The party failed to find candidates to 
challenge Congressman peter welch (D- 
Vt.), Treasurer beth pearce or Secretary 
of State jim condos. Even the fringe 
Liberty Union Party managed to recruit 
more statewide contenders. 



GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


And while Scott may be the strongest 
candidate the Republicans have run since 
former governor jim Douglas, not every- 
one on the slate is making a real go of it 

Essex consultant dan feliciano, who 
ran for governor in 2014, is challenging 
Democratic/Progressive state Auditor 
ooug hoffer this fall. But Feliciano has 
heen working in Mexico for the past 
two months, returning to Vermont only 
briefly for weekends. He confirmed his 
new gig in an email to Seven Days a week 
and a half ago but hasn’t responded to 
requests for an interview since. 

“Is that why I don’t see him?" 
Republican attorney general candidate 
deb bucknam says of Feliciano. “I don't 
think I've ever met him." 

Milne, meanwhile, is running one 
of the most unconventional U.S. Senate 
races in the country. The almost-gov- 
ernor challenged 42-year incumbent 
Sen. Patrick leahy (D-Vt.) in May, but 
he hasn't held a single public event 
since. He has raised almost no money, 
has barely updated his website and says 
he doesn’t plan to hire any staffers. His 
daughter, elise milne, couldn't start her 
unpaid gig as his campaign manager 
until she took the bar exam last month. 

That’s not to say that Milne’s been 
taking it easy. He says he spends roughly 
an hour a day standing by the side of the 
road, holding a “Milne for Senate” sign. 
Seven Days spotted him two weeks ago 
lurking alone at the southbound on-ramp 
of Interstate 89 in South Burlington. 

"That sign wave went pretty good," 
he says. “I had one streak of 10 waves 
and thumbs-ups in a row. But I had a 
streak of two thumbs-downs, four no- 
responses and then two birds in a row." 

Rounding out the Republicans’ state- 
wide slate are Bucknam, the AG candi- 
date, and randy brock, who is running 
for lieutenant governor. Both have been 
working hard and coordinating with the 
Scott campaign. But both face energetic, 
well-financed Democratic opponents: 
Chittenden County State’s Attorney T.J. 
oonovan, who is running for AG, and 
Sen. david zuckerman (P/D-Chittenden), 
who’s running for LG. 

Bucknam acknowledges that her party 
hasn't put together the strongest team. 

“We haven’t filled out the top tier, 
but that’ll be next election,” she says 
with a laugh. “That’s another reason 
I’m running. It's good for democracy. 
It’s good to have competition.” 

Indeed. Vermont could use a little 

What the Cluck 

Milne may not be running much of 
a campaign, but Sen. Leahy seems 
strangely reticent to debate him. 


As we reported last week, the 
Republican challenger has been trying, 
without success, to talk the Democratic 
incumbent into at least four broadcast 
tete-a-tetes - on WCAX, WPTZ, Fox 
44 and Vermont PBS. But Leahy has 
said he’ll only take part in three — on 
Vermont PBS, Vermont Public Radio 
and Burlington public access station 
Channel 17 — and he will not partici- 
pate in any newspaper debates. 

Last Friday, Leahy campaign man- 
ager jay tilton explained why: The 
senator is just too darn busy. 

“Sen. Leahy’s first priority is the job 
Vermonters elected him to do,” Tilton 
said in a press release, “but he looks for- 
ward to returning to the campaign trail 
once Senate business concludes this fell." 

Um. What? The Senate started a 
seven-week recess on July 18 and isn’t 
scheduled to return until September 5. 

When Seven Days pointed out the 
discrepancy, Tilton said he “should 
have been more clear.” But even after re- 
peated requests, he would not provide a 
detailed schedule of what Leahy’s been 
up to for the past six weeks. 

Tilton did provide another explana- 
tion as to why Leahy wouldn't take 
part in debates hosted by, say, WCAX, 
WPTZ, Seven Days or the Burlington 
Free Press: “precedent” 

“Traditionally, there are three de- 
bates in races for the U.S. Senate and 
the U.S. House,” he said. “Senator Leahy 
will follow this precedent” 

But as Milne pointed out Monday in an 
open letter to his opponent, Leahy hasn’t 
always abided by such self-set rules. 

“You claim that Vermont ‘tradition’ 
dictates a limit of three debates for the 
office of U.S. Senate,” Milne wrote. “I 
found this ridiculous claim all the more 
disingenuous given you challenged Jim 
Douglas to six debates in 1992.” 

Milne also pointed to another an- 
cient flip-flop. During a VPR debate 
with 1998 Republican nominee fred 
tuttle, Leahy sounded as if he were the 
president of Common Cause. 

“I'm the only person ever elected to 
federal office in Vermont who’s done it 
without taking PAC money,” the sena- 
tor said. “And I don’t I’ve seen how the 
scramble for PAC money allows too 
many of the special interests to come in.” 

Leahy’s certainly seen it by now. In 
the past six years, according to the FEC, 
he’s raised more than $L3 million from 
special-interest PACs. 

Asked for an explanation, Tilton 
would only say that Milne “continues to 
run a campaign by press release.” 

Don’t forget all that sign waving! © 
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Investigated for Fraud, Burlington Labs 
Seeks a Bailout — Stat 
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It’s not up to the board to decide the 
Medicaid allegations, Gobeille empha- 
sized, but the GMCB might place condi- 
tions on any permit, including full payment 
of the settlement before the new company 
can operate. The board could also 


lassachusetts. AGs in those two states 
'ould not disclose whether they were 
ivestigating the Vermont company. 
Crook told the board that a friend con- 
id him in March to say that Burlington 


irship from 
in if then 


o the 


Labs 






findingof fraud, Gobeilk 

“You could say that whoever got tht 
company there shouldn't be a part of the 
new company, the governance. I’d neec 
the AG to say that they believe there wai 
wrongdoing,” Gobeille said. “Which ] 
don't know they will say." 

Other drug- 


Diagnostics, which has a 
facility in Williston, and 
Accredited Drug Testing, with 
multiple locations. Both are 
headquartered out of state. 
Some of Vermont’s largest ad- 
diction treatment providers, 
such as the Howard Center’s 
Chittenden Clinic in South 
Burlington, do much of their 
testing in-house but use 
Burlington Labs for confirma- 


The company has served 
at least 2,000 Vermonters this 
year, a lawyer for Crook’s in- 
vestment group told the board. 

“It’s absolutely critical 
that we keep Burlington Labs 
alive so that we can keep 
Vermonters alive,” Gov. Peter 
Shumlin said at a press con- 
ference last Thursday at the 
Vermont Health Department 
in Burlington. “I mean, we rely 
on their testing to help fight this battle that 
we're all engaged in together. So I'm really 

If we lose Burlington Labs, we've got a real 
problem." 

Health Commissioner Harry Chen said 


eded half a million dollars to make pay- 
roll He learned that as a result of the then- 
still-undisclosed Medicaid investigation, 
the state had reduced payments to the 
company. (According to the AG’s office, 
the company’s financial problems began 
before the Medicaid payment reduction 
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A MINOR 
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Christopher Powell and John 
Kane, to come up with a new 
business plan. The Medicaid 
investigation became public 
when he made his case to the 
Green Mountain Care Board. 

As part of its filing the 

letters of support. Burlington 
Mayor Miro Weinberger put in 
a plug to keep jobs downtown. 
The Turning Point Center, 
Spectrum Youth & Family 
Services, and the Howard 
Center all vouched for the 
company’s important role in 
recovery. 

‘There are few employ- 
ers willing to employ indi- 
viduals with addictions and 
often c 


Martha Maksym, ex- 
itive director of the United 
ty of Chittenden County, 
arlington Labs has been a 
beacon for many to help them 
get back on their feet and to 
lead productive lives in our communities.” 

But the letters also included pleas from 
businesses that want the company to avoid 
bankruptcy for more practical reasons — 
“ the creditors waiting in line will get 


their 


ack. 


very pro] 


veil £ 


treating people with chronic pain. “And 
then it's also important in our correc- 
tions system, in terms of people who are 
released under conditions,” he said at the 

infrastructure in Vermont, and clearly 
Burlington Labs has provided a significant 
proportion of that to date.” 

Burlington Labs has grown dramati- 
cally since Casarico and his wife founded 
it in 2006. Casarico is a recovering drug 


Burlington Labs owes at least $3.7 mil- 
lion in unpaid bills, which the buyers have 
pledged to pay off. 

David Epstein, managing principal 
at TruexCullins Architecture ♦ Interior 
Design in Burlington, wrote that the firm 
was “heartened" that the acquisition 
group would maintain Burlington Labs’ 
services and make good on those debts. 
His firm is out $105,000. 

While the Green Mountain Care Board 
will work on a speedy review of the new 
company, its evaluation will explore many 
issues. Gobeille said, 
s the company He promised, “It will be very 
2011 to roughly thorough.’’® 

-day test results 

ded approach, Paul Heintz contributed reporting to this 
urlington Labs story. 
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Ranger Solar Is Winning Support 
for 100-Acre Arrays 



A Maine-based company ap- 
pears to have found a formula 
to win local backing for often 
controversial solar-energy 
projects: careful siting a dose of patience 
and a willingness to alter plans to over- 

Ranger Solar’s ability to earn select- 
board approval is particularly notewor- 
thy given the size of its projects. While 
proposals for much smaller solar instal- 
lations have encountered fierce local 
resistance around Vermont, Ranger Solar 
has won outright support in three towns 
for arrays that average 100 acres apiece. 

If completed, each of the company’s 
five proposed 20-megawatt installations 
would be six times bigger than the largest 
array operating in Vermont — a 15-acre, 
3.6-megawatt solar field on an Essex 
Junction farm. The 95,000 solar panels 
needed for each $29 million Ranger proj- 
ect would cover an area up to the size of 
75 football fields and could power 5,000 

The projects’ size has not deterred 
Ludlow, Sheldon or Brandon, where 
selectboards have signed letters of sup- 
port for Ranger Solar’s proposals in their 
towns. The company is negotiating with 
Randolph and Highgate for similar-size 
projects. 

Still, Ranger's success is far from as- 
sured. Local backing does not guarantee 
g that any of the solar fields will ultimately 
Ji be built. 

m Gov. Peter Shumlin said last tall that 
g the projects are too big for Vermont, and 
u the state's utilities — which would presum- 
$ ably buy the power — have at times vocally 
opposed the arrays. Ranger Solar must re- 
ceive approval for each development from 
ja the Public Service Board, which will con- 
o sider many factors to determine whether 
o the projects serve the public good. 

^ So far. Ranger has sought PSB approval 
2 only for the Ludlow solar field. The board 
has indicated it will make a decision by 
year's end. 

w That it has earned local backing will 
< definitely help Ranger's case. The com- 
z pany's progress contrasts with much 
S smaller solar development proposals that 
have been halted or delayed by a barrage of 

i : :■ ! 

Last year, Rutland Town residents went 
o- to the Vermont Supreme Court to try to 
block a proposed 2.3-megawatt solar array. 
2 (The court ruled in April in favor of the 
< developer.) Rutland Town’s experience 
9 led more than 50 towns to sign a petition 
S requesting greater say in the siting of 


renewable energy projects. New Haven, 
Charlotte and Bennington have all seen 
vocal protests against small solar projects, 
and intense local opposition in Windsor 
last winter prompted GroSolar and Green 
Mountain Power to abandon their plan for 
a 35-acre array. 

Ranger heard these stories and planned 
accordingly, said company president Adam 
Cohen. The solar developer is engaging in 
grassroots work to defuse conflicts before 
they start. 

A case in point: In an interview, 
Brandon Selectboard vice chair Seth 
Hopkins recalled that residents expressed 
concern about the lack of wildlife cor- 
ridors through the proposed solar field. 
In response, Ranger Solar purchased ad- 
ditional land so that animals would have 
room to pass between the panels. 

“That was goodwill on their part," 
Hopkins said. “They go the extra mile.” 

Ranger Solar representative Aaron 
Svedlow jumped in when a Randolph 
resident complained at a meeting in June 


about the project’s effect on his view. Only 
tall trees could screen the eyesore, he said. 

“Trees? What kind of trees do you 
want?” Svedlow asked. 

“Maple — 14 feet tall,” the man shot 
back. Svedlow agreed to pay for the land- 
scaping and the objector fell silent. 

The Department of Public Service, 
utilities and other stakeholders are keep- 
ing a close eye on Ranger’s plans. Officials 
say the projects may set precedents for 
the permitting, siting and energy sales of 
future solar installations. 

If all five Ranger projects were to be 
built, the additional 100 megawatts of 
energy would increase the state’s total 
solar output by about 70 percent, accord- 
ing to Jon Copans, deputy commissioner 
of DPS. 

“These filings are significant just by 
virtue of the scale of the projects,” said 
Copans. “Any project that is approved 
has the potential to become a model for a 
future project. It demonstrates there’s a 
pathway to approval.” 


ENERGY 


The projects are ambitious for a year- 
and-a-half-old company with six em- 
ployees and no completed solar develop- 
ment. While Ranger Solar is also working 
to establish arrays in New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and Maine, the Ludlow 
project — at 90 acres, the smallest of the 
five proposals — is furthest along Cohen 
said. He said he doesn’t know when the 
company will file PSB applications for 
the other developments. 

Before Ranger, Cohen founded 
and spent six years running Pioneer 
Green Energy, a Texas company that 
installs major renewable-energy proj- 
ects across the U.S. By the time Cohen 
left to establish Ranger Solar, he had 
overseen the creation of 700 mega- 
watts of wind and solar projects in six 
states, he said. He was drawn to New 
England, he said, by the burgeoning 
market for solar. 

When it comes to siting solar de- 
velopment, Ranger has its own set of 
criteria: town officials open to the pos- 
sibility; a landowner willing to lease 
land; minimal environmental impacts; 
and proximity to a substation to con- 
nect to the electric grid. 

In each of Ranger Solar’s target towns, 
the company spent months finding loca- 
tions off the beaten path and returned 
again and again to selectboards with 
amended project plans. 

In Brandon, Ranger Solar’s choice 
of a site — relatively isolated, invisible 
from Route 7, on a dirt road that’s not 
maintained during winter — was key to 
winning support. 

“If they had come in and said, ‘We 
want to put a 20-megawatt array along 
Route 7 when you come into town,’ I 
think it would have been a whole differ- 
ent discussion,” said Hopkins, the select- 
board vice chair. 

“To be honest with you, we got very 
little negative feedback,” said Brandon 
town manager David Atherton of the 
public response. Ranger Solar was “really 
reasonable to work with,” he added. 

In Ludlow, the first town to offer sup- 
port, the solar array would be located on 
hayfields and pastureland away from the 
town center. 

“It’s on a dirt road — this project is sig- 
nificantly out in the middle of nowhere," 
said Frank Heald, the municipal manager. 
“[Ranger Solar] worked diligently, I be- 
lieve, with the surrounding landowners 


The selectboard voted unanimously to 
endorse the proposal in December. 
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Sheldon’s board also voted unani- 
mously for its array and was “very sup- 
portive" of the proposal, according to 
Cohen. 

Randolph, where the selectboard has not 
yet voted on the proposed project There, 
questions of scale and aesthetics arose im- 
mediately. Former Randolph Selectboard 
chair Larry Richburg expressed doubts 
early on, the Herald of Randolph : 


permission from the Public Service Board 
to charge federally allowed rates the local 
utilities consider to be too high. Now 
Ranger has indicated it will seek its own 
deals to sell the energy directly to one or 

Cohen declined to say whether those 


talks \ 
Without 


vay. 


inform 




A 100-ai 


ir fan 


little 


out of scale for Vermont,” Richbt 
a September meeting with the developer, 
according to the Herald ’ s report. “My 

enough so it won’t be an eyesore?" 

residents called the 100-acre proposal 

“far-fetched," and one 

resident deemed the 
installation “way too 
extreme" for a town of 
Randolph's size. 1 

Cohen said Ranger 
Solar plans to return 
to Randolph with an 

the coming months. J 
(In Highgate, 1 

Heidi Britch-Valenta . 

on talks with Ranger 
Solar, worrying that 
“would put the town at a 

in respect to the negoti- 

Ranger has offered 
each of the five towns a 

$175,000 upon construction of the 
array, with annual $35,000 payments in 
the first five years of solar operation and 
$25,000 in following years - though the 
specifics of the deals vary by town. 

According to Ludlow's Heald, the 
financial incentives didn’t determine the 
selectboard’s decision, but they didn't 
hurt, either. “It’s money that the town 
might not otherwise have that might just 
sweeten the pot," he said. 

Starting this fell, towns can be assured 
a stronger voice in the siting of renewable- 
energy projects. A bill passed in June by 
the legislature grants towns “substantial 
deference” in determining the siting of 
renewable-energy projects - stronger 
language than the “due consideration" 
required under current law. 

Ranger Solar says it’s already compli- 
ant with the new rules. 

“We already to do all the stuff in the 
bill,” Cohen said. “More, actually.” 

Another problem? Until recently, the 
Vermont utilities that would buy Ranger’s 
power have vehemently opposed the 
arrays, because the company was seeking 


on Ranger's Ludlou 
to see what their plans are,” said Neale 
Lunderville, general manager for the 
Burlington Electric Department. “Where 
they’re going to sell, who they’re going to 
sell it t. 


At the same time, the state’s renei 
energy goals are looming By 2017, Ve 
electric utilities must buy 55 perc 
their energy from renewable sc 


able- 
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ndicated that the 
s to sell both the 
zredits from the arrays 
nigh typically, energy 
get better prices for 


* It’s important that the state reap 
the benefits from Ranger Solar and 
similar projects, said retiring Rep. Tony 
Klein (D-East Montpelier), chair of the 
House Natural Resources and Energy 
Committee. Vermont imports 86 percent 
of its energy, he noted, and ranks last 
among states in energy production. 

According to DPS’ Copans, the debate 
around the future of solar energy and 
proposals like Ranger’s in Vermont comes 
down to a philosophical question: “Do we 
prefer to have 40 500-kilowatt projects or 

Such questions won’t be going away any- 
time soon — and neither will Ranger Solar. 

According to Highgate Selectboard 
minutes from September, the company 
broached the possibility of a 200-mega- 
watt, 1,000-acre installation. 

“It could be a long long-term horizon. 
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but it’s not something we’re working 
Days. Then he mentioned the state’s ag- 

^ “There’s going to need to £ a lot 
of clean energy in Vermont,” he said. 
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Walk of Ages 

How a five-day march through western Vermont helped launch a climate movement 


T he journalistic urge to mark an- 
niversaries is suspect Why would 
the fifth anniversary of some great 
event provoke more meaningful 
5; analysis than, say, the 4.5 th anniversary? 
< And in this particular case, it’s not even a 
g great event— just a small ripple in the force 
5 that is significant mostly for setting some- 
thing larger in motion. 

That said, the 10th anniversary of the 
2 climate march in Vermont, which I helped 
o to organize over a Labor Day weekend, 
9 means a lot to me. It marked the end of my 
-• relatively quiet life as mostly a writer and 
m the start of a hectic stint being mosdy an 
activist I’ve thought of it frequently this 
summer, trying to recapture how the world 
i/i seemed to me then, and how it seems now. 
g It seems fitting to offer those recollections 
5 to the neighbors and friends who marched 
2 shoulder to shoulder those five sunny days 
a decade ago. 

I’d long been worried about climate 
change, of course. I wrote The End of Nature, 
£ which is generally regarded as the first 
£ book for a general audience on the subject, 
5 way back in 1989. And for most of the years 
5 that followed, I thought we were engaged 
^ in an argument about global warming A 


writer and an academic, I figured my job 
was to provide more books, more articles, 
more talks — and that, with enough data, 
our leaders would eventually heed the sci- 
entific warnings and do something. 

By 2006, however, that faith was hard 
to maintain. The U.S. had refused to ratify 
even the modest Kyoto Protocol. As the 
scientific predictions began to become real- 
ity — among them that the Arctic began to 
melt in earnest — the Bush/Cheney White 
House was essentially turned into an arm of 
the fossil-fuel industry. I started to wise up. 

The world’s scientists had spoken with 
rare force and unanimity to tell the world 
that we faced our greatest crisis ever. And 
yet they were being ignored. We weren't 
having an argument, it turned out We were 
having a fight. Typically, it was a fight about 
money and power, and we were losing 

That loss felt particularly acute to 
me because I’d recently come back from 
Bangladesh, which was then suffering its 
first acute siege from dengue fever. I’d spent 
enough time in the slums to be bitten by the 
wrong mosquito myself. But, though I got 
as sick as I ever wish to get, I was healthy 
and well-fed going in, and so I survived. 

It was emotionally overpowering to 


see people who were dying from the ef- 
fects of climate change, as the warm, wet 
world we were creating spread the Aedes 
aegypti mosquito to new climes. And the 
people who were dying had done nothing 
to cause the problem. Virtually no one in 
Bangladesh had a car. Most of them didn't 
have a light bulb. 

I wanted to do something. But there 
was no real climate movement to join. 
Environmental groups were working on 
a variety of issues and climate experts 
were drawing up elaborate plans, which 
Washington, D.C., was ignoring But there 
was no widespread activism, despite the 
many pleas for individual responsibility — 
to stop driving SUVs, to eat more locally. I 
believed in those things, had done them, 
written about them and joined in efforts to 
persuade others. But I no longer believed 
these efforts were going to change the out- 

fossil-fuel industry dominating D.C. 

Of course, wanting to do something and 
knowing what to do are entirely different 
things. I was a writer living in the Vermont 
woods. I started talking to a small group of 
other writers in Addison County. What we 
knew of movement building came from 


half-remembered vignettes of the civil- 

What if we went up to Burlington and had 
a sit-in on the steps of the federal building, 
demanding action on climate change? 

We had a meeting We got excited. 
Maybe getting arrested would be the spark 
that would ignite... something But someone 
called the Burlington Police Department to 
ask what would happen if we carried out 
our daring plan. The answer was: nothing 
Stay there as long as you want 

So we decided on a walk instead — a 
land of pilgrimage. Walking seemed 
Vermontish. I sent out an email to people 
I knew, and they forwarded it to people 
they knew. Meanwhile, the more practical 
members of our group figured out what 
we'd eat and where we'd sleep (farm fields, 
for the most part). The day came, and we 
met in the parking lot of the Robert Frost 
memorial in Ripton — because Frost was 
our patron saint if anyone was. And because 
it was five days’ walk from Burlington. 

Organizers always worry, Will anyone 
come ? Enough people did come to make 
our walk seem respectable, not ridiculous. 
About a hundred marched that first day 
down Route 125, through the lovely gorge, 
and then north on Rou te 7 to the Middlebury 
town green. There we gave some low-key 
speeches and drank lemonade. 

The crowd ebbed a bit over the next two 
days as we walked the back roads toward 
Vergennes, and then the shoulder of the 
highway through Ferrisburgh to Charlotte. 
But our group never became embarrass- 
ingly small. We survived a near collision 
with a milk truck in New Haven, and we 
had ample opportunity for long, long talks. 
In a world where things move ever more 
rapidly, feet still plod — there was no need 
to cut to the chase. 

It was fun to see old friends and neigh- 
bors — and stirring to meet six or seven 
young people from Middlebury College 
who came along for the hike. They were 
already doing strong climate organizing on 
campus and had some good ideas. 

After a packed church service in 
Charlotte, we walked to Shelburne Farms, 
and the tribe was really gathering Tents 
were put up across the fields for the final 
nigjit. The next morning when we struck 
camp and headed off on the last leg into 
Burlington, we had swelled to an impres- 
sive 1,000 or so strong Walking two or 
three abreast, we seemed like all the people 
ofVermont 

I remember then-representative Bemie 
Sanders @-Vt) meeting us at the edge of 
town, excited as much by the organizing 
as by the cause. And I remember the rally 
that followed, as most of 2006's political 
candidates — including Republicans such 
as Martha Rainville and Rich Tarrant — 
signed a pledge to work to cut carbon emis- 
sions 80 percent by 2050. In those days, this 
was a radical ask. 
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I remember, too, reading a story in the 
paper the next day speculating that those 
thousand Vermonters might have repre- 
sented the largest demonstration against 
climate change in this country to date. 
That struck me. If we were in a fight with 
the richest industry on Earth, no wonder 
we were losing We had die infrastructure 
for a movement — scientists, policy makers, 
economists. We just didn’t have the actual 

But our small band of organizers was 
encouraged nonetheless. It had occurred to 
me as we walked that if a thousand people 
in a single place were what we could 
muster at the moment, then we should 
try and do it in a lot of places all at once. 
Changing your own light bulbs was too 
small to really matter. Even 
organizing Vermont was too 
small to really matter. But 
organizing every small place 
on the planet might do the 

Instead of the stan- 
dard model — march on 
Washington in huge num- 
bers, which we did not yet 
have — we could instead do 
the equivalent of march on 
Ferrisburgh in a thousand 
places at once. 

With the rise of the 
internet, the technology 
suddenly existed to mix all 
those smaller outpourings 
together into a bigger river. 

So those Middlebury stu- 
dents and I tested the model 
on our nation. The next 
spring we managed to coordinate 1,400 si- 
multaneous demonstrations in all 50 states. 
Each pressed the same demand for 80 per- 
cent emissions cut — which then-senators 
Barack Obama and Hillary Clinton, who 
were both running for president, immedi- 
ately endorsed. 

Then we decided to do the same thing 
on a global scale and formed the nonprofit 
350.org. Our first worldwide day of action, 
in fall 2009, featured 5,200 rallies over the 
same weekend in 181 countries. We weren't 
as alone as I had thought Plenty of orga- 
nizing was under way. 

We didn’t “organize” all those pro- 
tests. It was more like a potluck supper, 
with everyone bringing what they had. 
CNN called it “the most widespread day 
of political action in the planet’s history.” 
It was not the biggest, by any means. 
Most of these rallies were small, and 
one — in war-decimated Iraq — consisted 
of a single woman. But they took place 
underwater on dying coral reefs and atop 
the highest mountain in Antarctica, in 
farmers' fields and barrios, in churches 
and mosques. And, since many partici- 
pants immediately uploaded pictures to 


the internet, we were able to show for the 
first time an outline of an honest-to-God 
global movement. 

It’s continued to grow ever since. We’ve 
now had rallies in every nation save North 
Korea. We've helped launch a divestment 
movement that has led endowments worth 
a collective $4 trillion to sell their fossil-fuel 
stocks. We've been in the forefront of the 
fight against the Keystone XL Pipeline. (It 
was successful not only because that pipe 
never got built but because it led to what 
one oil executive called the “Kevstone- 
ization” of nearly every other fossil-foel 
project on the continent) 

When concerned individuals real- 
ized they weren’t alone, they joined the 
climate-change battle with gusto, and 
then figured out brand-new 
battles to fight. (Right now, 
for instance, a great drama is 
taking place on the Standing 
Rock Sioux reservation in 
North Dakota, where Native 
Americans are fighting yet 
another pipeline.) 

In the Paris Agreement 
last year, we finally won 
some pledges of interna- 
tional action. And in the 
Democratic platform this 
spring, thanks to Sanders, 
a major American political 
party finally called climate 
change what it is — a crisis 
— and pledged to mobilize 
against it We haven’t won 
every fight, but the fact that 
there now is a fight is a big 

Is it big enough? July 2016 was the 
hottest month for which we have records, 
and scientists suggested that it was prob- 
ably the hottest month since the start 
of human civilization. The planet has 
suffered staggering losses of polar ice; 
extreme floods and fires seem like the 
new normal. We've seen the highest wind 
speeds ever measured and new diseases 
racing across the globe. Five years ago 
this week in Vermont, we experienced 
the destruction of Tropical Storm Irene. 
In the race with physics, we humans are 
falling behind. And I have kicked myself 
plenty of times for not seeing far earlier 
what needed to be done. 

The careful reader will notice I’ve not 
named any of the good Vermonters who 
helped launch the climate-change move- 
ment — people I consider friends and 
heroes. There are a couple of reasons for 

One, it’s no great delight to be in the 
spotlight I wrote earlier this year in the 
New York Times about the “trackers" hired 
by a right-wing political-action committee 
who now follow me in public and videotape 
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Vermont Fur Trappers 
Propose Killing 
More Bobcats and Otters 

In one year over 1 2,500 animals were trapped & killed 
in Vermont for sport, small monetary gain, 
and to fuel the fur industry. 

Now happen are requesting an extension of bobcat and 
otter trapping seasons, which means more needless deaths 
and additional stress to these already fragile populations. 


LocAimatters 


Walk of Ages «p.is 

my every move. The internet, which has 
allowed us to organize on a vast scale, also 
allows an endless hate stream. This week, 
for instance, alongside the daily nasty flow 
of email, a major right-wing website called 
me a “jackbooted thug." In the comments 
section (never read the comments!), writ- 
ers asked if “McKibben's parents [had] any 
children who lived," stating that I should 
be “six feet under” and insisting that I was 
“a waste of good human skin.” 

I wouldn't wish this kind of attention 
on my worst enemy; it can leave one tired 
before the day even begins. 

The second and more important reason 
for not identifying individuals is that the 
movement isn’t about any one of us. It took 
me a while to realize this. Pleased with our 
early success, and hearing people call me 


join with other small places to make a 
difference. 

Of course, I'm under no illusion that 
everyone in this state agrees with me 
about everything. Wind power is a prime 
example. Former Vermont state senator 
and ambassador Peter Galbraith spoke 
in his gubernatorial campaign about the 
“anguish” of people who were faced with 
wind turbines. I appreciated that love for 
place, but I also thought, Anguish is rela- 
tive. I still want windmills above my house 
on Middlebury Gap, precisely because I’ve 
seen so much anguish in so many quarters, 
and because I love the natural world, which 
is threatened by climate change. 

In any event, I refuse to part with the 
pleasant illusion that most Vermonters 
care about the rest of the planet and are 
willing to take some responsibility for it 
And I hope Vermonters are proud that 



a great leader, I think I let my ego flour- 
ish. Yes, my constant traveling and talking 
helped to get a movement up and running 
But a few years ago, the limelight began to 
feel both wrong and counterproductive. 

We don’t have a Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. for the climate movement, and I think 
we’re better off without one. Instead, we 
have thousands of leaders in thousands of 
places. That kind of resistance can get in 
the face of the fossil-foel industry close to 
home, and then unite for big actions when 

The most important leaders of that fight 
are those who live on the frontlines: people 
in indigenous communities around the 
world whose land is disappearing people 
in cities blighted by pollution. To amplify 
those voices, to connect those struggles, to 
stand behind people who are standing up 
— that has become my particular passion. 

Though that work often draws me out 
of Vermont, I always take some of Vermont 
with me. Above all, I take the belief that 
small places matter, and that they can 


their small state has played an outsize 
role in the movement to tackle our biggest 
problem ever. 

In the end, I will name just one name: 
Josephine, bom in August to one of 
those Middlebury students who helped 
to create a movement 10 years ago. We 
thought the march we began that day at 
Robert Frost’s cabin would last a long 
weekend. It turns out to be a march that 
will stretch on for generations. We might 
get tired, but we march on, happy always 
for the company. ® 

Bill McKibben is the author of many 
books, the latest of which is Oil and 
Honey: The Education of an Unlikely 
Activist, and is a cofounder of 3S0.org. 

He is also the Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar in Environmental Studies at 
Middlebury College and lives inRipton. 

INFO 
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Outdoor Gear Exchange 


THIS LABOR DAY WEEKEND! 
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Camping Equipment. Footwear, Backpacks, and Car Racks from 


NURSERY-WIDE 


SALE 


ms ave 

All trees, shrubs, 
fruits & perennials 

Starting Friday, Sept. 2 
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Native American Pottery Workshop 

ECHO LEAHY CENTER FOR LAKE CHAMPLAIN. BURUNGTON 
1.-00 PM - 3:00 PM * FREE WITH ECHO CENTER ADMISSION 
Make your very own pinch pots and coil bowls with 
archaeologist and potter Charlie Paquin as he guides you 
through Native American pottery construction technique 


21% OFF 

EVEN MORE Backpacks, Camping Gear. Footwear from 

Ubc ® 


■j. ^ Artifact Roadshow and Flintknapping Demonstration 

“ ECHO LEAHY CENTER FOR LAKE CHAMPLAIN, BURUNGTON 

1:00 PM - 3:00 PM * FREE WITH ECHO CENTER ADMISSION 
Learn how Native Americans shaped projectile points 
utilizing the ancient technique of flintknapping. 


37 Chruch Street 


Burlington 
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Autumn Cashmere, 
Blank NYC, 
Chan Luu, Chaser, 
Current/Elliott, 
Hudson, Joie, 
and Sundry. 


www.wWmboutique.oom 


Labor Day h 
S ale! 


Friday, Sept. 2nd 
thru 

Monday, Sept. 5th ' ■ ^ 

Enjoy 
20% off 
Storewide! 
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LIFETIME MEMORIES 
START NOW 




2016/17 SEASON PASSES 

KIDS SKI FREE (ages 12 & under, w/ Adult 7 Passes) 

S359 2016/17 FOR20s Pass (ages 19-29) 

$109 2016/17 Boomer Midweek Pass (ages 65+) 

$609 2016/17 Adult Mt. Ellen 7 Pass (family of four from S305/person| 

$1 ,449 2016/17 Adult All Mountain 7 Pass (family of four from S725/person) 
Hurry, prices increase after September 14, 2016. 
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Amid Turmoil, Sanders Launches 
Our Revolution 

Sen. Bemie Sanders (l-Vt) launched a new 
political organization on August 24 devoted to 
electing progressive candidates “at every level' of 
government. 

Speaking to some 200 supporters at 
Burlington's North End Studios, the former presi- 
dential candidate said he hoped that “hundreds 
of thousands of people' would join the new group, 
called Our Revolution. It would immediately get 
to work supporting more than 100 candidates and 
seven ballot initiatives this election cycle, he said. 

“These are people who will be fighting at the 
grassroots level for changes in their local school boards, in their city councils, in their state 
legislatures and in their representation in Washington.' Sanders said. 

According to Our Revolution executive director Shannon Jackson, the launch was 
webcast to 2.600 house parties and 40,000 viewers across the country. But the event was 
overshadowed by an unusually public staff revolt within the fledgling organization, as well as 
questions surrounding its legal status. 

As Politico and BuzzFeed first reported, at least eight employees quit Our Revolution prior 
to the launch after Sanders' former campaign manager. Jeff Weaver, was brought in to serve 
as the group's president. They complained that Weaver planned to raise money from wealthy 
donors and spend it on television advertisements, rather than organize a grassroots political 
movement. 

Those of us who resigned left because we felt the organization couldn't make good 
on Bernie's promise to keep the political revolution going under Jeffs leadership." Claire 
Sandberg, an organizer who worked for Sanders' presidential campaign and then Our 
Revolution, told NBC News. “As a campaign manager. Jeff was a total disaster who failed 
Bernie's supporters with his mismanagement.' 

According to multiple reports, Sanders tapped Weaver to take over the organization after 
questions arose about its fundraising practices. As a 501 (c)(4) nonprofit. Our Revolution is 
permitted to raise unlimited contributions without disclosing its donors. But as a sitting 
senator. Sanders is limited in how much money he can raise for such an organization, as ABC 
News reported. 

Sanders addressed the controversy only obliquely, asserting that it would be run without 
his involvement. 

“As a United States senator. I will not be directing or controlling Our Revolution.' he told 
the studio audience. "But I have the utmost confidence that this leadership team and the 
board being assembled shares the progressive values we all hold. And I expect very big things 
from them and from all of you who join with them to carry the political revolution forward." 

PAULHEINTZ 


Libertarian Presidential Candidate 
Johnson Stumps in Vermont 

Income taxes and gun control — don't need 
'em. Ditto the death penalty, the Department of 
Commerce, Homeland Security and local zoning 
ordinances. 

So said Libertarian presidential hopeful Gary 
Johnson on a campaign swing through South 
Burlington August 24 with running mate William 
Weld by his side. 

The two former Republican governors — 
Johnson served two terms as governor of New 
Mexico, and Weld was governor of Massachusetts 
— are both converts to the Libertarian Party. They 
wore blue jeans and relaxed expressions as they pledged to fight tax increases, simplify the 
tax codes and make government better by making large portions of it disappear. 

“Count on us to reduce taxes every single time," Johnson said. "Count on us. because we 
get to run the administration of the federal government that rules and regulations are going 
to get better, not worse.' 

A few hundred people waved signs proclaiming, 'Our Best America Yet. You In?" and 
cheered loudly at the Sheraton Burlington Hotel & Conference Center as Johnson essentially 
proposed to put government on a starvation diet in order to fatten the wallets of ordinary 
people. 

Hoots of support and loud clapping broke out when Johnson explained that he would 
replace income and corporate taxes with a consumption tax that he said would free up seed 
money and lead to millions of new jobs. 

MOLLY WALSH 





Mark your family's milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 







Spruce peak 

Performing 
Arts Center 



Bob Stannard’s 
Blues Harmonica 
Extravaganza 

Saturday, September 3, 8 pm 



Alan Doyle 
and the 

Beautiful Gypsies 

Thursday, September 8, 8 pm 


Northern Third 
Piano Quartet 

Saturday, September 17, 8 pm 


8 Cuerdas presents: 

Barcelona 

Saturday, September 24, 8 pm 


122 Hourglass Dr., Stowe 
760-4634 

SprucePeabArts.org 


Feedback « :>? 

Moran Plant, the city plans a Perkins Pier 
185-boat marina and a wave-attenuation 

Why do most waterfront developments 
cater to large boat owners? What about the 
citizens of Burlington with small fishing 
boats? Currently there are ramps at Perkins 
PierandtheCoastGuardstationservingtrail- 
erable boats, but access is not free at either. 
Most towns along Lake Champlain have free 
public launch sites. The closest launch ramp 
to Burlington is Delta Park in Colchester, 
which provides limited access to the main 
lake for small boats, as can be seen from 
the low water currently in the river delta. 
The Malletts Bay launch does not serve as a 
practical launch site for small boat owners 

Fish & Wildlife Department funds will 
be used for the Perkins Pier marina expan- 
sion, which will create no new publicly ac- 
cessible structures. Shouldn’t the funds be 
used to provide free access for trailerable 
boats? Why does the City of Burlington not 
have free public access for trailerable boats 

Lake Champlain? 

Mel Buss 

BURLINGTON 


Progs and independents running in the 
Democratic primary is simply recognition 
they cannot win on their own and want 
the cover of the Democratic Party, its orga- 
nization, voter lists and financial support. 
My compliments to Sen. Ginny Lyons and 
the other Democratic candidates who re- 
fused the GOP write-in nomination. That's 

Sam Miller 

WATERBURY 


NO PO-PO 

I was disturbed by the addition of the 
Po-Po Platter when I saw it two weeks 
ago in Seven Days. I had hoped that maybe 
it was a one-time addition, but my fears 
to the contrary were confirmed this week 

like this and publications s^ch as Green 
Mountain Mugshots seem to suggest that 
people who get arrested are bad and dif- 
ferent from the rest of us, and that making 
light of their situation is OK and funny. 
If that's the case, why don’t we just bring 
back the stockades so their humiliation is 
complete? We should be better than this. If 

Kalinen Barrows 

WATERBURY 


PARTY POOPERS 

Terri Hallenbeck’s piece last week was 
provocative [“Vermont’s Progressives and 
Democrats Have Uneasy Ties,” August 24]. 
I will not vote for a Prog no matter the 
issue, simply because I am not one; I am a 
Democrat I regard the matter of Progs or 
independents running in the Democratic 
primary as a matter of simple honesty. If a 
candidate is not a member of a particular 
party, he/she should not enter that primary, 
because it is dishonest to state that you are 
and run anyway. But it is far worse than 
simple dishonesty to deceive 
any primary, because voter 
in a primary expect 


POURQUOI PAS? 

[Re "Ou Est le Fran$ais?” August 24]: 
French language classes would be a won- 
derful and practical offering, considering 
our proximity to Quebec, yet at most 
high schools French is not even offered. 
Even more disturbing is that Spanish is 
mandatory in many high schools. Who is 
behind the push for mandatory Spanish in 
Vermont schools, and why? 


of 



MORE SCIENCE 

Thank you, Paul Heintz, for 

that have helped to grow a 
eful newspaper. With [Fair 
ame, August 24], you have put 
lurself back into the realm of 
the-lip” news com- 
-ho clearly haven’t 
iufficient homework. Your 
if Republican guber- 
andidate Phil Scott’s 
:s to place himself cor- 
rectly on the issue of 
dimate change is 

This is a 
complex 


else in the Vermont public. No, “it doesn’t 

not, because the man-made contributions 

More importantly, as Art Woolf explained 
recently in the Burlington Free Press, the 
Vermont Energy Plan is “unrealistic.” We 
need to stop what we are doing and hunker 

and economics from a Vermont perspec- 

Also, you should understand that the 
“97 percent of the world’s scientists" line 
has long ago been thoroughly discredited. 
People that refer to it only display then- 
ignorance. Here is some help. 

Read 1. The Neglected Sun by Dr. Fritz 
Vahrenholt; 2. The Great Global Warming 
Blunder by Dr. Roy Spencer; and 3. The 
Deliberate Corruption of Climate Science 
by Dr. Tim Ball. All of these are highly re- 
in addition, the well-documented alter- 

Denmark should be a warning to us and for 
us to learn from. 

Leslie Allen 

JERICHO 


SAVE OUR LIBRARIES 

The trend to cut funding from school 
libraries is deeply troubling, especially 
when considering the positive influence 
school libraries have on student success 
[Re Off Message, “Despite Mediation, No 
Deal on Contract for Burlington Teachers,” 
August 17]. 

At least 60 studies show that student 
achievement is higher in schools with full- 
time certified school librarians. Research, 
technology and literacy are dependent 

professional librarians. Limiting access 
means limiting these opportunities for all 
students, but especially disadvantaged stu- 

ogy at home or the ability to visit a public 

When we cut library hours, we hurt the 
students who need these services most. 
This also tears at the fabric of democracy, 
since these students are less likely to know 
how to access information, judge the qual- 
ity of information or utilize libraries in 

the key to educational success in our soci- 
ety, which in turn is the key to successful 

As a children's book author, I've had 
the opportunity to visit school libraries all 
over Vermont, and it is clear that libraries 
are the heart of the school. After touring 

clear this is also the case at colleges and 
universities. By providing resources to our 
young students, we prepare them for col- 
lege, as well as life beyond. I hope that the 
school district will reconsider its decision. 

Jo Knowles 

HARTLAND 
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How will you find adventure this summer? 

byLAND 

bytAKB 

From cars to campers, boats to bikes, RVs to ATVs - 
a low-cost loan from NEFCU can get you where you 
want to be. With a low rate and flexible terms, we'll 
have you on the road or water in no time! 

■ Borrow up to 100% of purchase price’ 

■ Loans for new and used vehicles and boats 

■ Instant online loan application 

Get out there and find your adventure! Apply online 
at nefcu.com or call 866-80-LOANS today. 

Xerlaln reslrktbns apply ; 


\ New England 
7 Federal Credit Union 

866-80-LOANS • nefcu.com 



UKIYC, IWW, 

SAIL OR ROW! 

RV • ATV • Boat • Car 
Motorcycle • Camper 


Local, affordable, and on your side? 
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Page 32: 
Short 
Stops 
in Five 
Volumes 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

S even Days’ writers 
can't possibly read, 
much less review, 
the number of books 
that arrive in a steady stream 
by post, email and, in one 
memorable case, a herd of 
wild horses. So this monthly 
feature, "Page 32,” is our way of 
introducing you to five books 
by Vermont authors. To do 
that, we'll contextualize each 
book just a little, and quote a 
single representative sentence 
from, yes, page 32. 

Inclusion here implies 
neither approval nor derision 
on our part, but simply: Here 
are a bunch of books, arranged 
alphabetically by authors' 
names, that Seven Days read- 
ers might like to know about 



Adirondack 

Archangels: 

Guardians of 
the High Peaks 

Edited by Christine Bourjade and Alex 

McKibben. Adirondack Mountain Club, 304 
pages. $24.95. 

There is an inner peace, an 
harmonic, to be gained in 
all wilderness experiences 
everywhere, but none 
exceed the intensity of 
contentment, of feeling 
at-home-at-last, as when 
quietly witnessing the 
grandeur of creation from 
atop a high Adirondack 
summit." 

Our page 32 passage comes from the 
essay “The Four Rewards of Visiting 
Alpine Summits,” by Edwin H. 
Ketchledge (1924-2010), to whom this 
hefty, photo-enhanced anthology pays 
tribute. A formidable climber with a 
passion for preserving summit ecosys- 
tems, Ketchledge initiated the creation 
of the Adirondack High Peaks Summit 
Steward Program, which all proceeds 
from this book help fund. Other essays 
address the future of the Adirondack 
Park and the organizations striving to 
maintain it “forever wild.” Writes bill 
mckibben in a brief foreword, “This 
circle of responsibility has protected 
the Adirondacks for well more than 
a century now, and it’s our job to keep 
it going.” 



The Dowser’s 
Legacy: A Story of 
Friendship 

pages. $5.95.' 

"I found myself talking 
to the mountain, even 
calling out his name with 
the expectation of seeing 
something in the clouds 
next to the summit, but 
nothing happened." 

Described as a fact-based fiction, 
this slim volume chronicles the 
friendship between its author and 
Bryan Hicks, his now-deceased 
neighbor in rural Colebrook, N.H. 
An old-timer who lived off the grid, 
Hicks taught city refugee david t. 
kolok to chop wood, forecast the 
weather and dowse — or “witch 
for water,” as he called it. The book 
pays tribute to this wise and color- 
ful character, and the author’s af- 
fection for him is evident on every 
page. While Kolok (who now lives 
in Essex Junction) has the book 
listed at retailers, he notes in an ac- 
companying letter that he hopes to 
distribute it gratis as long as he can 
afford to print copies: “Anyone who 
wants a copy, I merely give them 



The Flower Eater 

M. LaRose, Archway Publishing 398 pages. 
$23.99. 

"In turn, each high-priestess 
spoke a line, their voices 
ringing out, one-by-one, 
from the darkness of the 
circular tower, in a down- 
ward spiral until the last of 
the eighteen had spoken." 

In this romantic fantasy novel from 
Waitsfield author m. larose, a young 
woman preparing to enter a chaste 
order of priestesses finds herself 
tempted by the flesh of a well-built 
blacksmith. Her conflict isn’t simply 
the classic one between love and duty 
— rather, she genuinely longs to master 
the power wielded by the order. The 
novel often has the pictorial languor 
of a Maxfield Parrish painting, which 
its dreamlike setting also evokes. But it 
takes unexpected and intriguing turns, 
as the heroine eventually finds herself 
“travel[ing] psychic avenues which are 
closed to other mortals.” 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM - 




Thesaurus of 
Separation 

Tim Mayo, Phoenicia Publishing. 140 
pages. $14.95. 


"My suicide never came. 
Back and forth in my 

it roams like an 

ambulance 

lost in the streets." 

(From Talking to the 

Dead") 


Mehuron’s 
Supermarket 
75th Anniversary: 
A Hometown 
Independent 
Supermarket 

59 pages. $12. available at Mehuron's 


tim mayo is a mental health 
worker at the Brattleboro Retreat 
and a poet with a Bennington 
College MFA and a raft of pub- 
lications to his name. This one, 
from Montreal-based Phoenicia 
Publishing, addresses subjects as 
diverse as “Working in Detox," 
and “Trapezing in God’s Country.” 
(In his spare time, Mayo studies 
at Brattleboro’s New England 
Center for Circus Arts. “Now in 
my mid-sixties ... / ... I’ve taken 
up flying,” he writes in the latter 
poem.) Throughout these poems, 
Mayo’s deceptively simple dic- 
tion combines with his talent for 
evocative phrasing to lure us into 
fleeting confrontations with decay, 
disappointment and loss. This is a 
book that challenges us to look be- 
neath its own words, probing the 
silences they conceal. In “Words,” 
Mayo writes of a child who learns 
to express himself only by sacri- 
ficing an imaginary friend who 
remains without speech: “There 
were no words for him, no stone, 
/ no teething of noise with all its / 
attendant gnashing and attitudes.” 


"Although I was 
born in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, I spent 
most of my grown life 
nearby in Lynn, a city of 
one hundred thousand 
people of many nationali- 
ties and races." 

The above is a quote from Irene 
Weslik Mehuron, one of the ma- 
triarchs of Waitsfield’s venerable 
supermarket. In the early 1950s, she 
came to the Vermont town to teach 
high school and soon married Allen 
Mehuron, whose father, Elmer, had 
opened the store in 1941. Authored 
by a member of the third generation 
to own and operate the market, this 
history traces the Mehuron family 
from Mayflower times to the present, 
showcasing color photos and lively 
anecdotes about the store’s early 
days. In the 1940s, we learn, rural 
Vermonters greeted grocery deliver- 
ies with great excitement — even the 
cardboard boxes were a treat for the 
children, who used them to fashion 
“forts and space capsules.” © 

Contact: margot@sevendaysvt.com 




VERMONT CRAFT GALLERY 


New Registrations 


Unique Materials 
and Methods in 
Printmaking 


Opening Event 


Friday, Sept.2 5-8PM 

WWW.FROGHOLLOW.ORG 


85 Church St.|Burlington|863-6458 


Friday. September 2nd 
thru 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5TH 


WE HAVE A FANTASTIC 
SELECTION OF NEW 
STYLES TO HELP YOUR 
TRANSITION INTO FALL! 
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Burlington Muralist Takes Off 
on a 10-City Painting Tour 


P erched high in her bucket truck 
and spattered with paint, mary 
lacy has become a familiar 
figure in Burlington, one who 
has quite literally made a mark on the 
city. While her debut paintings of wild- 
life were sequestered inside the moran 
plant, other murals live boldly in public 
view: the hummingbird on a brick wall at 
College and St Paul streets; the brilliantly 
colored abstractions on a pair of silos at 
oealer.com. Lacy has even emblazoned a 
recycling container with her signature 
ffactalized style. 

Now the Jericho native is taking her 
paints on the road. In a few weeks, Lacy 
will begin a 10 -city mural tour with the 
help of a sponsorship from paint company 
Benjamin Moore. “I’m driving my bucket 
truck across the U.S.,” she says. “It's 
always been my dream since I bought it” 
Of course, she’s not just driving in 
search of random blank walls. Lacy has 
done her homework, reaching out to 


arts organizations in those 10 cities. The 
tour begins in New York City, where she 
will contribute to a mural series about 
climate-threatened birds that’s already 
in process through the National Audubon 

Society and Gitler& gallery in Harlem. 

Her target: a five-story brick building at 
146th and Amsterdam. 

“That will be the biggest one of the 
year for them,” says Lacy, who will need 
to rent another bucket truck to reach the 
fifth story. The project has previously cov- 
ered security grates — those steel doors 
that urban businesses roll down after 
closing time — with paintings of birds. 

“They’ll have a big existing audience,” 
Lacy says of the murals. She notes that, on 
this paint job, former Burlington College 
adjunct professor DANA heffern — who is 
also a seasoned Broadway scenic artist — 
will lend a hand. 

Lacy doesn’t know exactly what she’s 
going to paint in the “growing arts dis- 
trict” of Chester, Penn. But she’s been 


in touch with an artrepreneur named 
Devon Walls, whose “homegrown arts 
movement” consists of buying abandoned 
buildings and giving them a makeover. 
Lacy’s father, chuck lacy, is also involved 
in that project, she reveals. Her target 
building is one that already houses art 
studios and a performance space. 

Next, the artist will head south, to proj- 
ects in both Greenville and Greenwood, 
Miss., and in Savannah, Ga. “That’s up 
to Thanksgiving,” Lacy notes. “Then I’ll 
come home for a month.” 

After the holidays, she’ll depart for 
locations in New Orleans and New Iberia, 
La.; Austin, Texas; and Santa Monica, 
Calif Finally, “I’m hoping to finish in San 
Francisco, because it’s where I started 
painting,” she says. 

Lacy admits she’s “in awe of the op- 
portunity” to paint in locales across 
the country. “It makes me speechless 
sometimes," adds the 25-year-old. “I also 
think it’s generous of the communities to 



welcome me — rather than [asking), what 
can I bring to them. 

Lacy expects to continue focusing 
on animals and says she can localize the 
murals by depicting native creatures. “I’m 
really passionate about environmental 
messaging,” she says. “I’ve worked really 
hard to develop [art about] the natural 

Lacy leaves on September 16. ® 
Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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ARTS ON THE MOVE 

In recent weeks, two mainstays of 
the Burlington arts community, 
Burlington City Arts and Generator, 
have furthered their plans to vacate 
Memorial Auditorium by the end of the 
year. The 1927 building has been home 
to BCA's clay and print studios and 
classrooms since their inception in the 
late '90s, as well as to Generator since 
the maker space's opening in 2014. 
Both organizations will transition to 
leased spaces in the South End Arts 
District; BCA at 405 Pine Street and 
Generator at 40 Sears Lane. 

BCA has signed a lease with 
skip farrell of Farrel I Vending, 
initiating the process of adapting 
the approximately 7.000-square-foot 
former industrial space into new 
classrooms. Executive director doreen 
kraft commented by phone. "We’ve 
been able to get the contract through 
city council to hire [truexcullins 

we're in the design phase right now." 

For the first time, all of BCA's 
education spaces will be under one 


roof. The photography studio, currently 
housed in the basement of bca center, 
will also be relocated to the new Pine 
Street location. 

While the City of Burlington will pay 
the cost of the lease, Kraft said that 
BCA is beginning a capital campaign 
to support the move. Besides funds 
for regular programming, BCA hopes 
to raise an additional $750,000. Kraft 
noted that the organization aims 
to open on Pine Street as soon as 
possible after classes at Memorial end 
in December. 

For its part, Generator will lease 
an 8.540-square-foot warehouse 
space from Champlain College for 
three to eight years. According to the 
maker space’s website, "Generator 
will miss the advantages of a direct 
partnership with the City as well as a 
central location." But communications 
coordinator Annika Rundberg noted a 
plus side of the move: The new space 
can accommodate more member 
studios. Preregistration for those will 
begin soon, Rundberg said. 

Generator will close for the month 
of December with plans to reopen in 


its Sears Lane location on January 2. 
Earlier this year, board chair Michael 
Metz announced a capital campaign 
to support the move; according to the 
website, two-thirds of the $300,000 
goal had been raised as of July 28. 

What about Memorial Auditorium? 
"My aspiration will be that we find the 
highest and best use for the building," 
Kraft said. She imagines a public- 
private partnership that will allow for 
its continued use. 

"There's so many memories tied to 


that building and its public-service 
role," Kraft added. "It's the largest civic 
space that we have in Burlington. 
Nothing is permanent, and things will 
change. But if this isn't going to be 
that kind of gathering space, where 
will that be for the community?" 

RACHEL ELIZABETH JONES 

INFO 

Leam more at burlingtoncityarts.org 
and generatorvt.com. 


Galling 
All 
Artist S 


City Market is seeking artists and 
craft persons for three public mural 
projects at our new South End store 
(opening in 2017!) 

Applications are due: 

Monday, September « at spvi 


City 4 

Market 


Onion River Co-op 


(Lead the request for qualifications at www.oityviarKet.ooop/southend 



WHISKEY TANGO FOXTROT by rachel Elizabeth . 


\ A /~rr'l Why Is a Hollywood Actor 
V V I \ . Representing Garcia’s Tobacco Shop? 



A ctor Edward James 
Olmos’ earliest Internet 
Movie Database billing 
is “Junkie in Bathroom 
(uncredited)” in the 1974 blax- 
ploitation film Bogard. From this 
modest appearance, he went 
on to increasingly larger roles, 
including an Academy Award- 
nominated performance in 1988’s 
Stand and Deliver. Some may 
remember his memorable turn in 
Blade Runner, his run on the rei- 
magined “Battlestar Galactica” or 
his character Lt. Martin Castillo in 
the 1980s TV show “Miami Vice.” 

Born and raised in Los Angeles, 
Olmos has had a career that 
in many ways is defined by his 
Mexican heritage. The struggles 
of being poor and brown are also 
reflected in his 1992 directorial 
debut, American Me, a crime 
drama about gang life in LA. Olmos 
strongly identifies as an activist: 
An entire section of his website 
is dedicated to advocacy for such 
efforts as the gang rehabilitation 
project Homeboy Industries. 

All this seems a far cry from the 
Green Mountain State. So what 
is an apparent likeness of Olmos 
doing on a mural celebrating 
Vermont history? 

“Everyone Loves a Parade" is 
the title of the mural created by 
Canadian artist Pierre Hardy and 
located in Leahy Way, aka the al- 
leyway that connects Burlington's 
Church Street to the parking 
garage. It features a glossy, ju- 
bilant procession of past and 
present historical figures, from 
17th-century explorer Samuel de 
Champlain to rocker Grace Potter 


The logo represented Garcia as a mus- 
tachioed man with a broad-brimmed 
hat, holding a cigar — and looking eerily 
like Olmos. A small blurb on Garcia’s 
website asks, “Who is Mr. Garcia?” and 
answers, “Mr. Garcia, the famous face 
of the tobacco shop, is a lover of fine 
tobacco and a true cigar aficionado.” 

Except, as Palatino confirmed by 
phone, “There never was a Mr. Garcia. 
The Garcia guy was just a concept 
that the original owner came up 
with.” Marek could not be reached for 
comment. 


The mural project was com- 
missioned in 2009 by the Church 
Street Marketplace Commission 
and spearheaded by Robert Fuller, 
then owner of Leunig’s Bistro 
& Cafe. It was intended to com- 
memorate the quadricentennial 
of Champlain's “discovery” of the 
lake. The unveiling coincided with 
the 30th anniversary of the Church 
Street Marketplace itself. 

A committee selected Hardy 
from 15 finalists in 2009. The 
124-foot-by-16-foot painting came 
with a price tag of $100,000. That 
sum was raised with the help of 
local business owners, whom the 
city’s Church Street Marketplace 
Department invited to become 
sponsors. The group worked 
with individual contributors and 
Hardy to fashion their businesses’ 
presence within the mural, with a 
larger donation resulting in “more 
real estate" (such as a full store- 
front), according to executive 
director Ron Redmond. 

Palatino opted for a character 
holding a Garcia’s cigar box. To 
execute this image, however, 
Hardy needed a model. Since 
Palatino declined to be immortal- 
ized as the face of the shop, the 
artist turned to its logo. 

“People have always said our 
logo looks like Edward James 
Olmos,” assistant manager 
Jasmine Beaudette commented 
during a recent visit to the shop. 
“[Hardy] pointed that out, as well. 
He just ran with it, I guess.” 

Palatino confirmed, “Hardy 
was the one who came up with the 


Colchester branding professional 
David Smith recalled by phone that, in 
the ' 80 s, his late wife did calligraphy 
for the Garcia’s logo. At that point, he 
said, the mysterious likeness of Olmos 
was already in place. 

In 2007, Palatino moved the store 
to its current Church Street location, 
where it endures as a Marketplace 
staple, catering to locals, tourists and 
the odd artist who needs a cigar box 
or seven. One block north, “Everyone 
Loves a Parade” has been in perpetual 
procession since its completion in 2012 . 


to Burlington's beloved “Hot Dog 
Lady,” Lois Bodoky. 

Near the beginning of the parade, 
flanked by Burlington-born intellectual 
John Dewey and 21st American presi- 
dent Chester A. Arthur, is the Edward 
James Olmos doppelganger. Looking 
dapper, he proffers cigars from a box 
bearing the Garcia’s Tobacco Shop 
logo. WTF? 

Current Garcia’s owner Fred 
Palatino purchased the shop from 
founding owner Arnold Marek in the 
1980s, when it was inside what is now 
called the Burlington Town Center. 


Edward James Olmos idea. I said, 
‘Sure.”’ Hardy could not be reached for 
comment. 

And that was that. Through the ser- 
endipity of an invented ethnic propri- 
etor, a well-known Chicano actor and 
a sponsored public art project, Olmos 
has weirdly found a permanent home 
in Burlington. And, by extension, in 
Vermont history. ® 

INFO 

Garcia's Tobacco Shop, 97 Church Street, in 


= THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


My blood type is A negative. I've heard this 
can cause pregnancy issues, so I googled 
“Rh-negative blood" and ran across a bunch of 
weirdo sites with "theories" about the origin of 
negative blood types and some online commu- 
nities with seriously racist undertones. Where 
did all this crazy mythology surrounding blood 
types come from? 

Katrina 



T hat sure is some neth- 
erworld of dodgy 
disinfo you inadver- 
tently spelunked into, 
Katrina — no place you’d want 
to find yourself without up- 
to-date antivirus software, an 
airtight pop-up blocker and, 
ideally, a strong stomach. Many 
links concerning Rh-negative 
blood look kosher enough in 
your search results but when 
clicked release a flood of wide- 
eyed theories about ethnic 
migration, blood-type-based 
dating tips and offers to trace 
your ancestry back to extrater- 
restrials, angels or lizards. 

Various stalwart rational- 
ists, bless ’em all, have labored 
above and beyond to debunk 
this stuff. But I’ll go out on a 
limb here and assume that none 
of my readers actually suspects 
that some randy E.T. begat 
great-Grandpa. Instead, as you 
say, the question is where these 
crypto-hematologists emerged 
from and what their deal is. 
On examination, they gener- 
ally seem to be people who had 


certain theories about how the 
world worked long before they 
learned of Rh negativity. And 
then? Well, they smelled blood. 

Now, blood can seem like a 
loaded concept, I guess — es- 
sence of life, symbol of tribal 
identity, beverage of vampires, 
etc. — so maybe even the oth- 
erwise level-headed get weird 
about it sometimes. But come 
on — this is science. The term 
“Rh factor” is commonly used 
to refer to the presence of a 
certain protein, the D antigen, 
on the surface of an individual’s 
red blood cells. If you’ve got it 
— and most of us do — you’re Rh- 
positive. The slim minority of 
humans without? Rh-negative. 
It’s always good to know your 
blood type, but particularly 
when you’re pregnant. Things 
can get tricky when an Rh- 
negative mother is carrying an 
Rh-positive fetus — if she’s been 
exposed to Rh-positive blood 
before (typically via a prior preg- 
nancy), she’ll produce antibod- 
ies that can attack her helpless 
kiddo like it’s an infection. 


As with most of our species’ 
biological oddities, scientists 
believe that Rh-negative blood 
initially resulted from a DNA 
mutation that evidently served 
some sort of evolutionary pur- 
pose that research hasn’t quite 
yet nailed down. Having the 
gene for Rh negativity seems 
to improve resistance to the 
parasitic condition called toxo- 
plasmosis, which may hint at 
an answer, but no one knows 
for sure. 

No one knows for sure: five 
magic words that will forever 
summon swarms of crackpots 
from dankest cyberspace. Some 
try to tell you that the children 
of the Nephilim, an antedilu- 
vian race of fallen angels and/ 
or giants casually mentioned 
in Genesis, still walk among us 
— ye shall know them by their 
Rh-negative blood. Others will 
list the “reptilian” physical 
characteristics Rh-negative 
folks possess, including extra 
vertebrae and lower-than- 
normal body temperature. Yet 
others want to talk about the 


AB -negative blood supposedly 
found on the Shroud of Turin. 
But two major sets of oppor- 
tunistic cranks stand out, each 
armed with their own theories 
about Rh negativity. 

The first crew is relatively 
benign, of a type familiar to all 
battlers against pseudoscience: 
those who for more than half a 
century have recast the divine 
beings of the world’s religions 
as “ancient astronauts,” cred- 
iting extraterrestrials with 
constructing the pyramids and 
inspiring the stone heads of 
Easter Island. You've seen their 
paperback bible in thrift stores 
or on your favorite hippie un- 
cle’s bookshelf: Chariots of the 
Gods? by Erich von Daniken. 
(Who, the blood-type fans ex- 
citedly insist, was Rh-negative 
himself!) But for some scholars 
of this ilk, aliens weren’t here 
just to jump-start our civiliza- 
tion. They manipulated us on a 
cellular level, creating, accord- 
ing to UFO-centric author Nick 
Redfern, “a slave race to duti- 
fully mine gold.” The evidence? 
You guessed it: Rh-negative 

You’re more likely, though, 
to encounter the suggestion 
that Rh-negative blood makes 
its possessor superior to others. 
Sometimes this leads to charm- 
ing kookdom — the Basque 
people have an extraordinarily 
high Rh-negative rate of 25 to 35 


percent, which entrances that 
strange subset of Basquophiles 
who believe them to be a magi- 
cal race that built Stonehenge 
and traveled regularly to North 
America centuries before the 
age of exploration. 

Unfortunately, this view- 
point attracts far nastier sorts, 
too. Forever on the lookout for 
some minor genetic distinction 
between ethnicities to bol- 
ster their worldview, certain 
white supremacists are tick- 
led a melanin-deficient pink 
about the fact that about 15 
percent of people of European 
descent will tend to be Rh- 
negative, while less than one 
percent of Africans, Asians 
and Native Americans will. 
Thus, predictably, you’ll see 
assertions that Rh-negatives 
have a higher IQ and that the 
fair-skinned Caucasian traits 
of Northern Europeans were 
caused by the mutation. Stray 
far enough into the muck, and 
you’ll find “proof” that Jesus 
was Scandinavian — with AB- 
negative blood, natch. 

Back here in reality, I’ve 
got good news for Rh-negative 
moms-to-be: As long as you dis- 
cuss potential Rh-factor issues 
with your ob-gyn early enough, 
complications can usually be 
avoided. If, however, your doc 
mentions anything about ancient 
astronauts or Nephilim, make 
sure you get a second opinion. 


INFO 

deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Send questions to Cecil via 
straightdope.com or write him c/o Chicago Reader. 350 N. Orleans. 
Chicago 60654. 






P enny Thibault got up around 6 

a.m. at home in Westford on June 
18, 2015, and noticed that neither 
the air conditioner nor the fan 
was running in her son Sean’s bedroom. 
She peered inside. He wasn’t there. 

It wasn’t unusual for Sean, 32, to crash 
with his brother Dennis in Burlington. 
They would sometimes stay up all night 
playing video games or horsing around. 

But Sean almost always remembered to 
call or text his mom. 

She left a voicemail for him, asking, 
“Where are you, Sean?” 

Dennis, 34, didn’t pick up his phone, 
either. After two hours of worrying, Penny 
drove with her husband, Jerry, to Dennis’ 
place on Ward Street in Burlington’s Old 
North End. Initially, they were relieved to 
discover Sean’s car parked out front and 
the porch light on. They figured their boys 
had probably just overslept. 

But when they opened the door to the 
screened-in front porch, the Thibaults 
found both sons, slumped over within a 
few feet of each other. Their bodies were 
blue. Penny and Jerry tried to revive the 
two, shaking them, pounding their backs, 
trying to get them to breathe. A FedEx 
driver making deliveries nearby heard the 
parents’ screams and called 911. 


Brothers’ 

Keeper 

A mother wants a drug dealer to be held responsible 
for the overdose deaths of her two sons 


Had they been shot, or stabbed? Penny remembers 
thinking. But there was no blood. Maybe it was carbon 
monoxide poisoning? But both boys were outside. 

An officer who later arrived told the Thibaults mat- 
ter-of-factly: “Well, it’s clearly an overdose of heroin.” 

“I almost slapped him in the face,” Penny told Seven 

She never suspected that her sons took drugs. Dennis 
and Sean had looked healthy. They had good, full-time 
jobs and never missed a day of work or a family gather- 
ing. Neither had ever been arrested or hinted about a 
struggle with drug use. 

Fourteen months later, their sudden deaths make no 
more sense to Penny. The only thing that seems clear 
to her is that the dealer who sold her sons heroin laced 
with fentanyl — a opiate SO times more powerful than 
heroin — should be held responsible for their deaths 
and sent to prison for a long, longtime. 

The Thibaults waited more than a year for authori- 
ties to charge the dealer they believe sold their sons the 
drugs. Earlier this month, he pleaded guilty to a drug 
charge after reaching a plea agreement in U.S. District 
Court that effectively granted him immunity for any 



I can't bring my sons back But I 

don't want their deaths to be in vain. 


deaths he may have caused. There was no mention of g 
Sean or Dennis. I 

A few hours later. Penny sent a long, anguished | 
email to numerous Vermont media outlets, chronicling s 
her own discoveries and frustrations. It was a detailed 5 
account of her quest for justice. “Please present my g 
story to the public,” she wrote. “Please, help me." 8 

“I know my boys aren’t innocent in all this,” Penny 
said in an interview. “My boys bear a certain respon- 
sibility ... I don’t think there’s any question they’ve 
been held accountable. But they’re not the only ones 
involved, and I don’t know any justice that targets only 
half of those responsible." 

Two Boys 

Penny Beauregard and Jerry Thibault met in Burlington 
when she was just 11 . They eventually married and 
settled in Richmond, where they raised three boys. 
Gerald, the eldest, later moved to Seattle, while Sean 
and Dennis stayed closer to home. 

Theirs was the house where all the neighborhood 
kids hung out But the Thibaults had family adven- 
tures, too. They went hunting together and attended 
concerts and ballgames. Jerry made enough money as 
a machinist to afford camping trips to Lake George, 
N.Y., and Hampton Beach, N.H., during which the 
boys competed to see who could roast the perfect 
marshmallow. 

As teenagers, Sean and Dennis held jobs at Mexicali 
Grill & Cantina. They graduated from ML Mansfield 
Union High School within a year of each other and im- 
mediately started careers. 

Although inseparable, the boys couldn't have been 
more different in their interests and temperaments. 

Mellow Dennis loved watching the F-16 fighter jets 
based at Burlington International Airport. He talked 
excitedly about space travel and the possibility that 
humans could eventually reach Mars. A football fen, he 
got into computers and sought out and paid for training 
that landed him an IT job at Husky Injection Molding 
Systems, a plastics manufacturer in Milton. 

He never turned down a friend's request to fix a 
computer or any other electronic device and usually 
refused anything but a nominal payment 

“Dennis was just a big teddy bear,” his aunt, Catie 
Barnier, said. “Always there, always kind, always loving, 
always smiling.” 

Sean was grumpier, or least appeared to be that way 
to people who didn’t know him. Family members called 
him the “albino rhino" for his spirited, sometimes reck- 
less personality, and joked about the dangers of provok- 
ing him. A history dork and heavy-metal music fan, he 
once built a human-size shield in shop class and later 
bought a Civil War sword for $ 100 . 

Sean followed in his father’s footsteps as a machin- 
ist. For a few years, they worked together at Whitetail 
Manufacturing in Williston before the younger 
Thibault moved on to Milton-based Rennline, which 
makes car parts and other equipment 

“Sean makes parts, runs the machine, programs it — 
Sean could do anything," Jerry Thibault said. “He had a 
mathematical mind. All of us Thibaults do." 

Dennis left home in his early twenties and eventually 
found an apartment on leafy Ward Street. Sean chose 


to live at home, which guaranteed home-cooked meals, 
free laundry and steady companionship. According to 
his mom, he used to come home from work, wrestle 
with his dad and ask, “What's for dinner?" 

Just two weeks before their deaths, the boys joined 
the extended family clan for a party in memory of their 
deceased grandmother. During the festivities, Dennis 
and Sean taught their young cousins to play poker. 
Relatives recalled their entertaining brotherly banter. 

Nothing seemed amiss. 

“They weren’t opiate addicts — I didn’t think,” 
Barnier said. “But what does an opiate addict look like? 
A doctor, a lawyer, a husband, a wife, your best friend 
— your nephew?" 

In this case, it might have been a roommate. Thibault 
family members didn’t discover until after the brothers 
died that Burlington police had twice been called to 
Dennis’ address for heroin overdoses, and neighbors 
had complained repeatedly about suspicious activity 
on the property. In December 2014, the cops raided 
the place and arrested a man living there. They later 
charged him with selling heroin. 

Neither Dennis nor Sean was mentioned in subse- 
quent media accounts of the bust 

Her own research since has led Penny to believe 
her sons were at least dabbling in drugs at that time. 
Their friends from Richmond told her of parties 
involving prescription meds. She said she has medi- 
cal records that indicate Sean mentioned a possible 
opiate problem to his doctor as early as 2008. But 
there’s no evidence that he ever got treatment for it. 


Deadly Deals 

It’s been more than two years since Gov. Peter Shumlin 
devoted his entire State of the State address to 
Vermont’s opiate “crisis.” Since then, the problem has 3 
gotten measurably worse. The state counted a record 5 
76 fatal overdoses last year, and that number is on pace 5 
to increase in 2016 . < 

In response, the state has refashioned how it § 
views drug users. The Department of Health has re- 2 
vamped and expanded addiction treatment options. 

The judiciary has tried to create court programs 
to help addicts instead of punishing them. Law 0 
enforcement and health officials have bought thou- £ 
sands of doses of the opiate-reversing drug Narcan: S 
Last week, Shumlin announced that Vermont phar- •p 
macies would be allowed to sell the drug without a s 
prescription. 

But as the state has taken a gentler approach to drug 
addicts, officials have urged a tougher one in regard to m 
drug dealers, particularly those who sell substances £ 
that are tied to overdoses. o 

In Bennington County, prosecutors took the unusual < 
step of charging a drug dealer with second-degree 
murder after he allegedly sold heroin laced with fen- 
tanyl to a man who fatally overdosed. The February de- 
cision to file the murder charge against Trevor Shepard 
may be unprecedented in Vermont. It was based on evi- 
dence that Shepard had previously warned customers 2 
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that the heroin could include fentanyl. 
Seven Days reported earlier this year. 

Another, seldom-used statute is also 
available to prosecutors: Since 2003, 
Vermont has specifically outlawed dis- 
pensing an illegal drug with death re- 
sulting and given the offense a two- to 
20 -year prison sentence. 

In late July, Vermont State Police used 
it against a Groton man, 31-year-old John 
Faucette III, when one of his alleged 
customers was found dead in Faucette’s 
home. Faucette had been arrested in 
April in Massachusetts after troopers al- 
legedly found him with a “large amount” 
of heroin during a traffic stop. 

In December, the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office invoked the federal version of 
the death-resulting law against two 
Brooklyn men, Gary Delima and Sharif 
Cargo. They were accused of selling fen- 
tanyl to a 54-year-old South Burlington 
man who fatally overdosed in July 
2014, according to federal court docu- 
ments. Delima and Cargo are also facing 
charges of engaging in a conspiracy to 
sell cocaine and heroin in Vermont and 
engaging in sex trafficking. 

Other states are acting more aggres- 
sively than Vermont in targeting dealers 
connected to overdoses. 

In December, the New Hampshire 
Attorney General’s Office announced 
an initiative to treat most overdoses as 
major crimes and has pursued at least 
40 investigations. The office has taught 
local police to treat overdose scenes as 
murder scenes and asked state lawmak- 
ers to free up funds for a specialized 
overdose prosecutor. 

New Jersey launched a similar pro- 
gram, while lawmakers in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and New York passed laws 
specifically targeting dealers connected 
to fatal overdoses. 

“The goal is that some of them 
will think twice about the decisions 
that they are making and no longer 
sell drugs,” Assistant New Hampshire 
Attorney General James Vara told the 
Guardian. “Some, of course, won’t. 
Some, of course, will. You hear this 
buzzword, “You can’t arrest your way 
out of the problem.’ However, you have 
to look at these people who are dealing 
drugs and killing, and you have to hold 
them accountable." 

A Matter of Intent 

Not everyone in the legal community 
wants to lock up peddlers of product 
that causes overdoses. 

“The problem is, you have indepen- 
dent, volitional action on the part of 



the user, and why then is the seller the 
responsible party for the subsequent 
death?" Vermont Law School profes- 
sor Robert Sand asked rhetorically. “If 
someone sells me a souped-up motor- 
cycle and I kill myself on it, or a handgun 
and I kill myself, are they responsible 
for it? Probably not. Someone sells me a 
highly dangerous substance and I use it 
in the manner that I intended to use it, 
are they responsible for my death? We 
seem to say “yes’ in the drug context." 

In the rhetoric of hammering drug 
dealers, many hear echoes of failed 
“tough on crime” strategies that have 
filled U.S. prisons to overflowing with 
nonviolent offenders. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the world’s inmates are incarcer- 
ated in America. 

Would a heroin dealer, who theoreti- 
cally is already risking decades in prison 
for simply selling the drug, really stop if 
the possible penalty were higher? 

“The frustration is palpable on our 
failure to solve this heroin epidemic, but 
if the last 30 to 40 years have taught us 
anything in terms of criminal justice, 
it’s that harsher penalties don’t deter 
conduct," Chittenden County State’s 
Attorney T.J. Donovan said. “And I think 
the evidence is very strong on that point. 
I’m not sure passing a law that imposes 
more punitive consequences for folks 
who dispense or sell drugs is going to 
stop drug dealing.” 

Further complicating legal matters: 
Drug dealers, especially those who are 
based in Vermont and serve as middle- 
men between local customers and out- 
of-state networks, can defy easy stereo- 
types. Many are themselves desperate 
addicts who sell a little on the side to 
fund their own habits. 

Also, the key witnesses may be dead, 
or may have used more than one dealer, 
making it difficult to pinpoint where the 
drugs came from. 

“It's incredibly fect-specific,” 
Donovan said. “It gets into the intent of 
the dispensing or sale of the drug. Did 
they know it was mixed with fentanyl? 
It’s all about intent and knowledge." 

Among the local law enforcement 
officials who will likely have to grapple 
with the issue is Washington County 
State’s Attorney Scott Williams. Over a 
mid-August weekend, Barre saw nine 
overdoses, including one death, from a 
batch of heroin suspected of containing 
fentanyl. 

The investigation into who sold the 
tainted drugs is ongoing. 

Speaking generally, Williams said 
that unless there is clear evidence that 
a dealer knew his or her product would 
likely lead to an overdose, such as in the 
Bennington County case, he would be 


unlikely to seek enhanced penalties for 
the dealer. 

“You say, 'Let’s have harsher sen- 
tences for dealers,’ Williams said. “We 
start charging somebody that buys 10 
bags of heroin and then sells three bags 
to support their habit, and they get 30 
years — that type of policing pretty 
clearly doesn't work. If I thought there 
was any significant deterrent effect, that 
would be different” 

Dual Investigations 

A couple of weeks after Dennis and 
Sean died, Burlington police returned 
their cellphones, laptops and other 
possessions to the Thibaults. The cops 
had little to say about the investigation 
and advised the family to remain patient. 

Penny and Jerry tried something 
else: They went DIY. Desperate for an- 
swers, they had their eldest son, Gerald, 
who had flown in from Seattle after 
his brothers’ deaths, use his computer 


programming skills to hack into his 
brothers’ phones and computers in an 
effort to reconstruct what happened the 
night they died. 

The family shared a partial transcript 
of what they say is a series of communi- 
cations from Sean’s cellphone. 

“Where you meeting him," Dennis 
texted Sean at 7:31 p.m. 

“Big daddies but he had to run 
and grab,” Sean answered, referring 
to the pizza shop on Church Street in 
Burlington. 

“He say how long?” Dennis asked. 

Then Sean made a phone call that 
lasted one minute to a contact in his 
phone known as Bobby Robidoux, ac- 
cording to the Thibaults’ digital records. 

Sean then texted his brother. “He said 
only a few minutes. I called him and he 
said he is just up the road and should be 

Sean texted Robidoux: “So I just used 
the bathroom across the street, so still in 
that same parking lot.” 


Robidoux texted back at 7:44 p.ra. 
“I’ll be back soon. Just be peasant (sic) 
it's worth the wait." 

Sean sent his last communica- 
tion just 13 minutes later and didn't 
respond to any more incoming mes- 
sages. Dennis never sent another text 
or made another phone call. 

Seven Days could not independently 
verify the communications or confirm 
that the person listed in Sean’s phone 
contacts and who participated in the 
text message exchange was in fact 
Bobby Robidoux. 

After Gerald hacked into the 
phones, Penny started looking into 
Robidoux’s background. She learned 
from Chittenden Superior Court 
records that the 32-year-old former 
Richmond resident has a lengthy 
criminal record, including convictions 
for resisting arrest, escape, simple as- 
sault and driving under the influence. 

In 2013, Robidoux was charged 
with possession of heroin with intent 
to distribute after his probation offi- 
cer found him with nearly five grams 
of heroin, according to court docu- 
ments. He was sentenced to two years 
in prison after pleading no contest to 
an amended charge of drug posses- 
sion, according to court documents, 
and scheduled to be released in May 

The Thibault family urged law en- 
forcement to investigate Robidoux’s 
connection to their son, repeatedly 
reaching out to Burlington police 
and the U.S. Attorney’s Office. Penny 
had face-to-face meetings with U.S. 
Attorney Eric Miller and other inves- 
tigators, according to correspondence 
provided to Seven Days. 

Burlington Police Chief Brandon 
del Pozo declined to discuss the case 
in detail, beyond saying that the inves- 
tigation into the Thibaults’ deaths was 
“very thorough.” 

The Thibaults said they became 
frustrated as months passed and no 
one was charged with selling the 
tainted heroin to their sons. They 
hired private investigators and an at- 
torney in hopes of uncovering more 
evidence. 

“You should spend a great deal of 
time in jail for causing deaths," Penny 
said. “That’s carelessly treating fellow 
human beings." 

In January, federal authorities 
announced that Robidoux had been 
arrested on a charge of conspiring to 
sell heroin. The federal indictment al- 
leges that Robidoux and another man, 
Daniel Tucker, who was arrested in 
New Jersey, sold heroin in Vermont 
and elsewhere between June and 



August 2015. It does not provide de- 
tails of their alleged operations. 

When Robidoux was arrested on 
January 28, the U.S. Attorney’s Office 
emailed Penny, notifying her of the 
time of Robidoux’s arraignment in 
an email titled “TODAY." He’s since 
been incarcerated at Northwest State 
Correctional Facility in Swanton. 

Penny says that she was excited 
about the news of Robidoux’s arrest, 
and investigators urged her to hold 
tight in the months after he was 
charged. 

Then, on July 25, Robidoux agreed 
to a plea deal with federal prosecu- 
tors. He would plead guilty to a charge 
of participating in a drug conspiracy, 
which carries a sentence of three to 20 
years. The deal includes a stipulation 
that Robidoux cannot be held legally 
liable “on the basis that death or seri- 
ous bodily injury resulted from the 
defendant’s distribution of heroin.” 

Robidoux has never been charged, 
or identified in publicly available 
court documents, as a suspect in the 
Thibaults’ deaths. 

“I think the plea agreement speaks 
for itself," his attorney, Lisa Shelkrot, 
explained to Seven Days. “The U.S. 
Attorney's Office apparently doesn’t 
share the Thibault family’s beliefs. 
They don’t have any evidence that will 
prove [their] allegations." 

Although he declined to discuss 
details, Miller said in a statement: 
“In prosecuting our cases, we bring 
the most serious charges supported 
by the evidence. I am extraordinarily 
sorry for the unimaginable loss Ms. 
Thibault and her family have suffered. 
But in this case, as always, we have 
made charging and plea decisions that 
are consistent with our very careful 
examination of all of the available 
evidence.” 

Speaking generally. Miller also 
noted some of the complexities in 


trying to bring charges in fatal over- 
dose cases. “Very few heroin addicts 
have only one source of supply. And 
many use other dangerous substances 
as well. Our office is nonetheless com- 
mitted to investigating overdose death 
cases and prosecuting them when we 
believe we can prove our case to a jury 
beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

On August 18, Penny went to fed- 
eral court and watched Robidoux 
plead guilty to the drug charge. She 
later emailed several Vermont news 
outlets, including Seven Days, to make 
her case that the investigation into 
their deaths had been mishandled. 

The Thibaults suspect prosecutors 
cut a deal with Robidoux in hopes that 
he could help them convict more pow- 
erful dealers. “I think they caught a 
big fish and used him to catch a bigger 
fish, and Dennis and Sean became a 
casualty of that, but I don’t think that’s 
right,” Penny said. “The only thing 
that makes sense is, he has provided a 
lot of important information to them. I 
know how that can work. Should I feel 
good about the general good? I don’t 
know. I suppose I should because I 
can't bring my sons back. But I don't 
want their deaths to be in vain.” 

A Sign of Something? 

Friends and family urged Penny to 
seek mental-health counseling in the 
weeks after her boys died. She went 
to two support groups. One was for 
parents who had lost children, and one 
was for people with family members 
who had succumbed to drug abuse. 

The children’s group was full of 
parents who had stopped celebrating 
holidays and, to her eyes, stopped 
living. She didn't fit in. But she didn't 
feel comfortable in the drug support 
group, either, as she listened to stories 
of parents who tried — and failed — to 
save an addicted son or daughter. 


; “I didn’t know," she said of her 
? situation, while expressing empathy 
| for parents who did. “I didn't have a 
: chance to help my child.” 

When she’s not working at an ac- 
counting firm in Williston, Penny is 
on a crusade to learn more about drug 
abuse. She’s become adept at navigat- 
ing the federal court’s online docket, 
and reads affidavits and warrants 
for Vermont drug cases. She spends 
hours a night reading on the subject. 
Recently, she became alarmed about 
stories of addicts in the Midwest 
dying from heroin spiked with carfen- 
tanil, an elephant tranquilizer that is 
even more potent than fentanyl. She’s 
researched slang terms she found in 
her sons’ phones and emails. 

“She told me she was one of those 
people who thought of people who 
died from overdoses as junkies, people 
you don’t want to look at. She never 
thought anyone in her family would do 
it," her sister-in-law, Jean Mahoney, 
told Seven Days. “She’s told me she 
was ignorant of the whole situation, 
and she’s trying to find closure any 
way she can.” 

Mostly, Penny tries to answer the 
questions that she knows can’t be an- 
swered: “Why?” And, “Should I have 
known?" 

She recalls Sean had a car accident 
in 2012. He wasn’t hurt, but could that 
have been a sign of something? And 
how could she have missed the news 
of the raid on Dennis’ apartment? 

The Thibaults find some solace 
knowing that, in the end, their boys 
were together. But Penny is haunted 
by their final moments: Did they both 
die at the same time? Did one watch 
the other die and know he, too, was 
doomed? 

Jerry tries to put it out of his mind. 
He focuses on his wife, comforting her 
on nighttime walks, during which she 
has been known to scream. 

“It’s been hell,” he said. “I’m trying 
to stay off the subject so I don't get her 
going." 

Penny is thinking about speaking at 
local schools or launching some kind 
of public awareness campaign — even 
though she knows many people may 
conclude that her sons were respon- 
sible for their own deaths. 

“What’s the answer? I don’t have 
the answer,” she said. “My sons de- 
serve justice, and I can’t sleep at night 
thinking there’s one more thing I 
could do to bring that." ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
@Davis7D or 86S-1020, ext. 23 
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Remaking Vermont 

A symposium and exhibit explore how 1970s back-to-the-landers transformed the state 


O ver the past 45 years, Vermont 
has catalyzed socially con- 
scious capitalism by churning 
out Ben & Jerry’s; reenergized 
rock and roll by spawning Phish, the ul- 
timate jam band; transformed culinary 
culture by pioneering organic farming 
and locavore cuisine; and seismically 
shaken the political establishment by 
enabling America to feel the Bern. 

Each of these examples of Vermont- 
as-vanguard arguably arose from the 
back-to-the-land movement of the 
1970s. If that influx of thousands of 
countercultural pilgrims hadn’t hap- 
pened, Vermont might still be mostly 
poor, deeply sleepy, reliably Republican 
and square as a hay bale. 

The revolutions that swept the 
state form the focus of a Vermont 
Historical Society symposium to take 
place in Montpelier on September 10. 
Two weeks later, the society will open 
an exhibit at its Barre headquarters 
titled “Freaks, Radicals and Hippies: 
Counterculture in 1970s Vermont.” The 


VHS began a statewide survey in early 
2015 and elicited nearly 700 responses; 
the results will be published online later 
in September. In addition, the historical 
society has sponsored seven discussions 
around the state related to the ’70s 
counterculture. 

Population statistics indicate the 
scope of the youth migration from 
northeastern metropolitan areas. The 
state recorded a 15 percent increase in 
residents during the ’70s — the fastest 
rate of expansion per decade since the 
18th century. It’s estimated that 40,000 
flatlanders moved to Vermont between 
1970 and 1980. 

Most of them did qualify as “freaks, 
radicals or hippies,” although some 
were drawn more by job openings at 
IBM than by the prospect of free love 
on farms that grew their own dope. 
Some newcomers of yore said in recent 
interviews with Seven Days that they 
proudly flew their freak flags, while 
others defined themselves — then and 


now — as serious politicos rather than 
happy hippies. 

A few of the aging New Agers de- 
scribed themselves as not fitting any of 
those categories. And not every urban 
or suburban refugee of that era was 
coming “back to the land.” Some didn't 
dig the Vermont earth, having fled to the 
Green Mountains mainly to escape “the 
heat from narcs on the Lower East Side 
[Manhattan’s stoned zone] or the burn- 
out of New Left politics,” said Robert 
Houriet of Hardwick. 

The 79-year-old observer of, and par- 
ticipant in, Vermont’s metamorphosis is 
the author of Getting Back Together, a 
1971 book about communes such as Frog 
Run Farm in East Charleston, where 
Houriet lived for 15 years. 

Despite differences in motives and 
outlooks, the rebels and dropouts 
shared some key characteristics: Nearly 
all were white, most were college 
educated and many were the offspring 
of prosperous parents. They chose to 
settle in Vermont “because of its rural 


beauty, affordable land and its reputa- 
tion for political and social tolerance," 
the historical society notes in one of the 
texts that will accompany its exhibit. 

Vermont’s defining commitment 
to a laissez-faire way of life was based 
on values that were similar to, but 
predated, those of the counterculture. 
Montpelier attorney Charles Martin, 
who arrived in Vermont in 1964 as a 
Norwich University cadet and became 
an antiwar activist, summarized the 
state’s abiding philosophy by citing the 
adage “You can do whatever you want — 
just don’t scare the horses.” 

Reflecting on his mellow fellows’ 
experiences in the ’60s and ’70s, Martin 
said, “Some of the locals looked askance 
at the skinny-dipping and other things 
we did, but they were basically OK with 
us because we didn’t scare the horses.” 

The Age of Aquarius didn’t mark 
the start of utopian experiments in 
Vermont Millenarian communities 
based on religious beliefs or social 
ideals had sprouted in the state in the 
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VERMONT'S DEFINING COMMITMENT TO A 


BASED ON VALUES THAT WERE SIMILAR TO, BUT 
PREDATED, THOSE OF THE COUNTERCULTURE. 


mid-19th century. In 1932, Helen and 
Scott Nearing established a homestead 
in Winhall, where they practiced 
agricultural self-sufficiency for the 
next two decades. They publicized 
their proto-hippie lifestyle in a highly 
influential 1954 book, Living the Good 
Life: How to Live Simply and Sanely in 
a Troubled World. In 1946, Irving Fiske 
invited some of his Greenwich Village 
neighbors to spend the summer on land 
he had acquired in Rochester, Vt. What 
began as an artists’ colony morphed 
into a commune that’s still grooving on 
Quarry Hill. 

The VHS materials give a sense of 
what’s most distinctive and significant 
about the back-to-the-land movement, 
broadly defined: It birthed the insti- 
tutions that, in their maturity, make 
Vermont what it is today. 

Some of the communes that raised 
organic crops also organized to buy food 
wholesale and in bulk. Such enterprises 
would become the Northeast Organic 
Farming Association, cofounded by 
Houriet in 1971; and supermarket-scale 
cooperatives such as City Market/ 
Onion River Co-op in Burlington and 
Hunger Mountain Coop in Montpelier. 

Similarly, the People’s Free Clinic 
that provided “a new kind of health 


care” out of a storefront in the Old 
North End evolved into the Community 
Health Centers of Burlington. They 
now provide medical services to nearly 
20,000 clients, many of them recent im- 
migrants from Africa and Asia. 

In politics, too, the period was piv- 
otal. The Liberty Union Party, launched 
in 1970, espoused a radically progres- 
sive political program that appealed to 
Bernie Sanders, then a recent arrival 
from Brooklyn. “Bernie is, in fact, a clas- 
sic example of a distinct, specific histor- 
ical phenomenon: the back-to-the-land 
movement of the 1970s,” observed Kate 
Daloz in the April issue of Rolling Stone. 
Daloz is a 40-year-old Brooklynite who 
was raised in a geodesic dome in the 
Northeast Kingdom and authored the 
recently published We Are As Gods: 
Back to the Land in the 1970s on a Quest 
for a New America. She continued, “The 
quirky details of [Sanders’] early bio — 
buying 80 acres of Vermont forest in 
1968 and renovating an old sugarhouse 
into living quarters — are in fact shared 
by thousands of ex-urbanites across the 
country during the same period.” 

Sanders joined Queens native 
and Liberty Union cofounder Peter 
Diamondstone in campaigning for 
a socialist agenda that Sanders later 
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implemented, in modified form, as mayor of Burlington 
and advanced as a U.S. congressman, senator and 
presidential candidate. 

The movement had a profound impact on the arts, 
too: Vermont country air reverberated with rock and 
folk music throughout the 1970s. In the VHS survey 
question asking which aspects of the counterculture 
the '70s generation identified with, nearly 40 percent 
of respondents ticked “arts and crafts, music." In 1975, 
Nectar's opened its doors on Burlington’s Main Street; 
it later became the center of a Vermont music scene 
that would most famously produce Phish. 

Some members of the '70s secular hegira didn’t 
help start new organizations but instead embarked on 
what Rudi Dutschke, a German student radical of the 
era, called “the long march through the institutions.” 
Attorney Martin referred to Dutschke’s dictum in de- 
scribing how he traced his own path. After earning a 
law degree from Pennsylvania State University, Martin 
returned to Vermont as a clerk to the state Supreme 
Court and later worked as a public defender. He also 
volunteered for conservation groups. “I saw my role as 
working for change through the law,” he says. 

David Martin, a member of the Toad Hall commune 
in East Haven, noted that “many of the people I knew 


back then went on to become teachers, guidance 
counselors, local officials." They passed on their 
values to younger generations, “which was impor- 
tant in making it all last beyond that specific time in 
history,” Martin said. 

For all the good vibes emanating from '70s com- 
munes, the history of that time is also replete with 
downers. Relations between new and old Vermont 
sometimes fell short of being far out. 

In 1971, Republican Gov. Deane Davis received 
scores of letters from constituents frightened by 
rumors of a 50,000-strong “hippie invasion” of the 
state. The concerns were so acute and widespread 
that Davis felt it necessary to issue a press state- 
ment seeking to allay the alarm. In keeping with 
Vermont’s live-and-let-live spirit, the governor 
offered this reassurance: “Like most people, 
the bulk of the young transients go about their 
business in a self-sufficient, peaceful manner, 
although their habits and appearance may not 
be to our taste.” He suggested, in other words, 
that the hippies wouldn’t scare the horses. 

But some locals did prove downright hos- 
tile. Ladybelle Fiske, born on Quarry Hill in 
1950 and still a resident of that Rochester 
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commune, recalled shots being fired 
through the window of a home one 
night in 1972. “It was kids who were for 
the war [in Vietnam] and who resented 
us for being against it,” she said. “Some 
Rochester people with a lot of integ- 
rity took care of that It didn't happen 

Fiske also acknowledged, however, 
that “some of the young people who 
came in the '70s didn't have a stake in 
making sure that Quarry Hill was re- 
garded positively by the locals.” Their 
behaviors in town exceeded Vermont’s 
broad capacity for tolerance, she 
admitted. 



All was not kumbaya 
at the Entropy Acres 
. commune in West 
‘I Glover, where Chris 
I Braithwaite, who re- 
I tired as publisher of 
1 the Barton Chronicle 
I in 2014, lived in the 
I early '70s. “Local folks, 
f at least on the face of it, 
I were quite friendly,” he 
t remembered. “They lent 
' us equipment and were 
helpful with the farming 
, we were trying to do." But, 
at a public meeting, some 
neighbors expressed strong 
; opposition to allowing com- 
: mune members to fill open- 
ings as part-time schoolbus 
B drivers. They worried that 
9 the hippies would drop acid 
5 and kill their kids, Braithwaite 
ruefully recounted. 

** ® Mary Mathias, who was 
married to Houriet when both 
lived on Frog Run Farm, has only posi- 
tive recollections of the communards’ 
dealings with longtime formers in the 
area. “Part of the land was right on the 
road, and passersby would see us farm- 
ing with horses,” said Mathias, now a re- 
tired social worker living in Brattleboro. 
“They’d stop to give us advice because 
they really liked what we were doing. 
They taught us everything we needed to 

The back-to-the-land movement 
wasn’t considered some alien implant, 
Braithwaite added. “Sure, the hippies 
fundamentally challenged the ethos 
of mainstream America,” he said, “but 
northern Vermont was never really part 
of mainstream America. When we said 
we weren't going to heat with fossil 
fuels and would burn wood instead, the 
local reaction was, ‘So what’s the big 
deal?”’ 


While the back-to-the-land move- 
ment spurred many lasting changes in 


Vermont, it proved short-lived in its 
most characteristic form. The state was 
home to at least 20 communes in 1971, yet 
“there were zero by 1975,“ Houriet said. 

Vermont winters proved longer and 
more bitter than many neophyte farm- 
ers could endure. Wayne Turiansky, 
founder and owner of the Burlington 
T-shirt screen-printing company 
Amalgamated Culture Works, was part 
of the early '70s exodus to Vermont 
from points south. “More than half the 
people I knew who had migrated to 
the Rutland area had left the state by 
1980,” he said. “They couldn't handle 
the cold.” 

Many may have returned to comforts 
still on offer in the suburbs whence 
they had come, suggested author Daloz, 
an invited speaker at the historical 
society’s September 10 symposium. 
“Sometimes, it was just a romantic epi- 
sode in privileged people's lives,” she 
reflected. “They found out that rural 
poverty isn't all that much fun.” 

Breakups of personal relationships 
also drove many libertines off the land. 
The call to “smash monogamy” often 
led to jealousies and recriminations, 
Houriet noted. “You need to be delicate 
when you set out to smash something 
that’s been around for centuries,” he 
counseled. 

Women were often on the losing 
end of these unstable arrangements. 
Feminism was not necessarily among 
the progressive values practiced by 
male hippies, Braithwaite remem- 
bered. In fact. Entropy Acres was 
satirically subtitled “Prison Farm for 
Women” because, he related, “The 
men would be all about mechanical 
stuff and physical work, while the 
women were expected to stay in and 
take care of the kids." 

“A lot of good stuff came out of that 
movement,” remarked Penny Patch. 
A 1960s volunteer in the Deep South 
civil rights movement who lived at 
Toad Hall in the ’70s, she later became 
a registered midwife. “There was 
some messy stuff, too,” she went on. 
“Remember, we were young and were 
trying to figure out how to live our 
lives in new ways.” © 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 

info 

Vermont Historical Society symposium on the 
1970s counterculture. Saturday. September 
10. 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., at Vermont Col lege of 
Fine Arts in Montpelier. Free. "Freaks. Radicals 
and Hippies: Counterculture in 1970s Vermont" 
opens Saturday. September 24, at the Vermont 
Heritage Galleries in Bane, vermonthistory.org 
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Taking Care of Business 

The founder of UVM's business school and former legislator revisits history in a new book 


N ow that he has self-published 
a history of the University of 
Vermont’s Grossman School of 
Business, 91-year-old Malcolm 
Severance is mapping his next moves. 

“One goal,” he said during a recent 
interview at his home in Colchester, “is 
to have as much influence as I can over 
what happens to the remaining land I 
own." That would be 70 undeveloped 
acres at Severance Comers, a strategi- 
cally situated section of town named for 
Malcolm’s parents. 

Seated at a dining room table beside 
his wife of 65 years, the UVM professor 
emeritus reflected in a strong voice on a 
varied career that 
included an eight- 
year stint in the 
Vermont legisla- 
ture (1999-2007) 
1 a series of jobs at the 
university. As UVM officials 
noted in awarding him an honorary 
doctor of laws degree in 2008, Severance 
may actually hold the record for the most 
titles acquired by a Catamount: graduate 
(class of 1949), professor of economics 
and business, assistant dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, special assistant to 
the president, chair of the business de- 
partment, and member of the UVM board 
of trustees. 

2 Gladys Severance, also a member of 
8 UVM’s class of ’49, offered comments of 
> her own during the interview. It coincided 
5 with the publication of her husband’s 
2 318-page book, A Pursuit of Excellence: 
$ A History of the University of Vermont 
School of Business Administration, which 
took him five years to complete. 

£ That history starts in 1899, when the 
g business education program was estab- 
9 lished thanks to a $50,000 donation from 
§ UVM alumnus John Converse, a manu- 
§ facturer of locomotives. Severance’s 
story concludes symmetrically with 
an account of a gift from another UVM 
S alum — the $20 million given last year by 
° corrugated-box maker Steven Grossman, 
> for whom the School of Business is now 
named. 

SEVEN DAYS: You played a key role in 
the business department's transition 
into a school of its own in 1981. Apart 
g from that, what was your biggest 
g achievement at UVM? 

S MALCOLM SEVERANCE: What I’m 
° proudest of is hiring the best people I 



could find as faculty members. Vermont 
isn't known as a center of business, 
and the university was paying 15 to 20 
percent below the market rate, so it 
wasn't easy to attract top talent. You 
therefore have to be imaginative. We 
tried to create an exciting environment 
where we did interesting things even 
though the department didn’t have a big 
budget. 

I wanted to bring in potential super- 
stars who might be there for only a short 
time rather than hiring average teachers 
who would be there forever. You don’t 
ever worry about hiring someone better 
than you are. Those are the people who 
will move the program forward. 

GLADYS SEVERANCE: They worked 
their butts off They worked so hard 
against all odds to establish the School of 
Business. 

SD: What was the biggest impediment 
you faced? 

MS: Not having enough money to do all 
that we wanted. But I suppose you can 
never have enough money for that! 

SD: Was there any resistance at the 
university to creating a School of 
Business on the grounds that it isn't 
based on an intellectually rigorous 
discipline? 

MS: There was that sort of resistance 
from sections of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. They didn’t see why it would 
be important to have a business school at 
UVM. Now, though, 10 percent of UVM 
students graduate with business degrees. 

Also, those aren’t exactly easy intel- 
lectual challenges people face in the 
world of finance. 



SD: How would you rate UVM stu- 
dents? Are they serious about their 
studies? 

MS: How can I answer that? I’ve been 
retired for 30 years. 

When I was teaching. I’d tell students 
on the first day of class that the average 
grade was going to be a C and that those 
above average would get a B, and maybe 
there'd be a few As. Those below would 
get a D, and some students will deserve to 
fail. I said that at the start so they’d be able 
to change class if they wanted. 

But what happened over my career 
was grade inflation. It came to be seen as 
a failure if you didn’t get at least a B. As a 
result, grades became meaningless. 

SD: You spent a sabbatical year [1968- 
69] at the University of California's 
Berkeley branch. How did that 
compare to UVM? 

MS: It was wilder. I got teargassed 
three times, and I was there during the 
demonstration for People's Park when 
a protester was blinded [by police firing 
birdshot bullets]. 

GS: What surprised us when we came 
back to UVM was how much longer 
everyone’s hair had grown. 

SD: What about your years in the state 
legislature? What stands out? 

MS: The two years I spent on a health 
and welfare committee were especially 
good for me because I had to deal with 
people I never had dealt with in my life. 

Being on a health care reform panel 
was also very interesting, even though I 
was sort of a fifth wheel. The committee 
wanted Vermont to have a single-payer 


system. I said folks aren’t ready for that. 
Turns out, they still aren’t ready for that 

SD: I see you’ve got a Feel the Bern 
coffee mug. Are you a Sanders 
supporter? 

MS: Eve had only one contact with 
Bernie my whole life. It was some years 
ago at the Ramada Inn where there was a 
gathering of state legislators that he also 
attended. Bernie said to me, “Malcolm, 
what are you doing these days?” I said I 
was in the legislature and was a moderate 
Republican. Bernie shook his head, said, 
“Vanishing breed!” and walked away. 

I would go with Bernie over either of 
the other two candidates who are now 
running for president 

SD: Can you tell me about the history 
of Severance Corners, which is just a 
short distance from your home? 

MS: It’s named for my parents, who built 
a farmhouse there in 1930. My father, 
John Herbert Severance, was a local boy, 
born in Essex Junction and raised in 
Colchester. My family actually goes back 
six generations in Colchester — back to 
Ebenezer Severance, who came here in 
1806 from Connecticut. 

Before that, the Severances lived 
in Massachusetts. John and Abigail 
Severance came there from England in 
something like 1640. 

SD: You and Gladys have three 
children, so it looks like the Severance 
presence in Vermont will continue. 

GS: Yes, we have three very different 
children. Mark is a banker who lives 
in Shelburne. Dawn is a horsewoman 
who has 34 stalls about a mile up the 
road from us. Lyn [an illustrator and 
designer] lives on North Prospect Street 
in Burlington. She and her husband [Bill 
Harvey, a partner in the couple’s design 
firm] converted a garage on the property 
into their studio. It’s quite beautiful. We 
call it the Garage Mahal. ® 

INFO 

A Pursuit of Excellence: A History of the 
University of Vermont School of Business 
Administration by Malcolm Severance. 
Self-published. 318 pages. $24.95. 

Author talk and book signing Tuesday. 
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Local Fair Fare 

Scouting Vermont eats at the Champlain Valley Fair 



T his is not an article about 
fried food — although there’s 
no shortage of it at the 94th 
Champlain Valley Fair in Essex 
Junction. Fried stuff is good, I know, in 
the way of reality television or forbidden 
fruit: so right in the moment, so wrong 
in retrospect When munched beside 
a hulking Ferris wheel and a tower of 
flying chairs, neon-colored candy apples 
and slabs of fried dough seem like per- 
fectly fitting camy treats. 

But last Saturday, during my first- 
ever visit to Vermont’s biggest fair, I 
had two simple goals. First: to find the 
local-based food businesses helmed 
by Vermonters with a flair for good 
cooking. Though I’m a relative newbie 
to the state, I’ve long known that 
Vermont, with its density of farmers, 
makers and artisans, produces some of 
the best food in the country. So, even 
before setting foot in the fairgrounds, 
I figured good, local fare had to exist 
somewhere in the sea of fried Oreos 
and curly fries. 

My second goal: to find the alcohol, 
because I had just ridden a spinning orb 
called the Starship 2000. 

Turns out, once you get past the 
“dough nuggets" topped with Reese’s 
Pieces — a dish that proves two rights 
don’t always make a right — local food 
isn’t hard to find. 

My first stop was the Muffin Man, 
a purple food stand fringed by potted 
violets. Stationed at the fair since 1992, 
the Colchester-based stall, run by Dan 
and Laurie Keough of North Country 
Specialty Foods in Jeffersonville, is 
known for eclairs and cream puffs. 

Cashier Maura Sautelle says the 
goods are baked each night in ovens half 
hidden in the back. I ordered a cream 
puff, its center gaping with a softball- 
size globe of whipped cream. The cream 
was so sturdy with confectioners' sugar 
that it had the texture of whipped butter. 


THE GRILLED-TO-PINK 
BURGER WAS GLORIOUS, 

WITH THE CARAMELIZED 
CRUNCH OF MAPLE SYRUP 
STILL CLINGING TD THE BUN. 

and so saccharine my teeth ached. It 
was too much of everything: sweet, big, 
pricey and ridiculous. But the ceremony 
of the thing — massive, stuffed to burst- 
ing and showered with powdered sugar 
— put it squarely in the fantastical fere 


category, worth every penny when in 
need of something excessive. 

Near the Muffin Man, a wood-pan- 
eled hut advertised homemade apple 
pie from Allenholm Farm, a seven- 
generation apple farm in South Hero. 
In a landscape of food dye and fryer oil, 
Allenholm keeps it simple. I was tempted 
by the pie but was still recovering from 
the cream puff so I snacked on an apple 
purchased for 50 cents. Perhaps it's the 
newbie in me, but come on: Where else 
besides Vermont can a fairgoer buy a 
single, unadorned apple picked just 30 

“Try the cider slush,” said stall 
owner Samantha Chagnon as she 


poured the drink in a Dixie cup. Unlike 
its red and blue counterparts churning 
in slushie machines nearby, Chagnon's 
slush has one ingredient: unpasteur- 
ized, half-frozen cider. The last time 
I had a slushie was the sixth grade, 
when I’d bike to the 7-Eleven with 
my cousins for a Coca-Cola Icee. The 
cider slush was infinitely better and 
more refreshing than the overpriced 
bottles of soda from nearby conces- 
sion stands. As I drank it to the dregs, 
pausing briefly for a brain freeze, the 
pressure of the 90-degree day started 
to lift. 
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Big Market 
on Campus 

BURLINGTON WINTER 
FARMERS MARKET MOVES 
TO DAVIS CENTER 
Way back when, Memorial 
Auditorium was the 
most happening spot 
in Burlington. It hosted 
basketball games, boxing 
championships and concerts 
by some of the hottest acts 
in music. Now the building 
constructed in 1927, has 
been declared structurally 
unsafe. Occupants such as 
Burlington City Arts’ print 
and clay studios and the 
Generator maker space are 
moving out (see “State of the 
Arts,” this issue). 

Likewise, the Burlington 
Winter Farmers Market, 
which has been held on alter- 
nate Saturdays (with excep- 
tions around the holidays) in 
Memorial Auditorium since 
its inception a decade ago, 
needed to find a new venue. 
And it did, at the University 
of Vermont’s Dudley H. 

Davis Center. “Our official 
home is going to be the 
Olin Atrium [on the ground 
floor],” says market manager 

Visitors to the market 
won’t find much different 
besides location when it 
opens on November 12, 
Wagner continues. There 


will still be 55 vendors, with 
the option to increase the 
number in future. ‘We’re 
excited to keep the same feel 
the Winter Market has had,” 
Wagner says. 

What will change? At 
UVM, unlike in downtown 
Burlington, parking will be 
free and plentiful. And the 
university is heavily invested 
in composting and recycling, 
an orientation that fits the 
market’s mission. “The 
building is so much more 
appropriate for us, as far as 
the sendees that are offered,” 
Wagner says. 

However, he grants that 
change can shake things 
up. “Being a little farther 
from the downtown core of 
Church Street, we may lose 
some people," Wagner says. 
Still, he suspects new cus- 
tomers coming from South 
Burlington and Williston will 
even out the numbers. 

What about undergrads? 
Although Wagner says the 
market's location was chosen 
to meet the needs of vendors 
and customary shoppers, it 
will invariably attract more 
students, as well. “I antici- 
pate a great relationship with 
[them],” he says. 

Wagner acknowledges 
that “students sample a lot 
[without buying]; that's a 
given.” But, he points out, 


some undergrads may form 
relationships with farmers, 
then prompt their visiting 
parents to shell out for the 

After all, early twenty- 
somethings are the next 
generation of farmers 
market shoppers — and the 
new market should offer 
them plenty of fuel for their 
weekend trips to the slopes. 


Drop In 
for a Pint 

DROP-IN BREWING SERVES 
PINTS. PLANS CANS 
Fans of Middlebury’s drop-in 
brewing have a reason to raisi 


their glasses. “We managed 
to clear all hurdles to serve 
beer in larger amounts 
than we were before,” says 
cofounder steve parkes. 
He’s talking about Drop- 
In’s new first-class liquor 



license, which will allow the 
brewery to serve pints on the 
premises. 

“When we began, we 
were mostly focused on beer 
education, using the tasting 
room to give samples and, of 
course, selling our bottles," 
Parkes continues. “As time 
went on, people started 
saying it would be great to 
have a glass of beer on-site 
after tastings. I thought, Hey, 
that’s actually a nice idea.” 

Parkes and his wife, 
brewery cofounder Christine 
mckeever-parkes, obtained a 
license from the state and, on 
August 24, the team started 
serving full pints in the 
brewery's tasting room. 

A partnership with 


Drop-In’s neighbor, the 
grapevine grille, ensures 
there’s plenty of beer-centric 
fare on offer. Think spent- 
grain crackers, beer-pairing 
cheese boards, chocolate 
cake made with Drop-In’s 
Heart of Lothian, and shrimp 
steamed with Old Bay 
Seasoning and a brew called 
Sunshine and Hoppiness. 

The tasting room’s vibe 
will remain “eclectic,” says 
Parkes, with mismatched 
tables, chairs and sofas 
providing extra room to 
lounge with a pint. A guitar, 
microphone and amp will be 
plugged in, continues Parkes, 

Also exciting, he notes, 
was the arrival of Drop-In’s 
new canning machinery 
last Thursday. In keeping 
with the brewery’s initia- 
tive to “serve beer in larger 
amounts," Parkes hopes 
cans of Heart of Lothian and 
Sunshine and Hoppiness 
will hit shelves by early 
November. 


Juiced Up 

ECO BEAN + JUICE TO 
OPEN SECOND BURUNGTON- 
AREASPOT 

After spending nearly 17 
years as a celebrity hair 
stylist in New York City, 
Burlington native justin cruz 
returned to his hometown 
and opened a salon. Salon 
Cruz moved from a short- 
lived Main Street location 
to 688 Pine Street, where its 
owner also opened eco bean + 
juice. Since November 2012, 
Cruz's vegetarian and vegan 
cafe, right next to his salon, 
has been fueling the commu- 
nity with organic, non-GMO 
and mostly local fare. Now, 
four years into the food biz, 
Cruz is set to open a second 
Eco Bean + Juice at Dorset 
Street’s Blue Mall in South 
Burlington. 

The new Eco Bean, 
opening in late October, 
will maintain the first one’s 
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OPENING SOON! 


m radish 


Please Help Make It Happen! 

Contribute through Kickstarter. 
Search “One Radish Eatery” 

Great rewards! Including t-shirts, 
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Stuffed to bursting like a Muffin 
Man cream puff, I left Vermont's small- 
business vendors and ducked into 
Halvorson’s Budweiser Roadhouse, 
where two Vermonters nursed sun- 
burned shoulders and chatted about the 
pig races over drafts of Bud Light and 
Long Trail Brewing’s Summer Ale. 

Other drinking spots at the fair in- 
clude an outdoor beer and wine garden 
that offers the usual commercial names. 
A Bud Light draft will run you $6, but 
it's worth the price for a shady place to 
people watch. There’s also a cocktail 
bar called Twist that has cans of Citizen 
Cider and 14th Star Brewing’s Valor Ale, 
along with lots of Smirnoff and a larger 
commercial wine selection. 

At Halvorson’s, Zero Gravity Craft 
Brewery’s Green State Lager on draft 
proved the perfect way to end my 
treasure hunt for Vermont-based food 
vendors. 

“Time for a beer, isn't it?” said the 
bartender, rightly noting that I looked as 
exhausted as a lad post-Disney World. 
But tired, sweaty and sunburned as I 
was, I understood why the Champlain 
Valley Fair is 94 years old and counting 
— curly fries and all. ® 

Contact: clancy@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

The Champlain Valley Fair runs through Sun- 


Restored, I made my way to the Ware 
Building where Ken Baur, a chef at 
Shelburne Farms, was hosting a cooking 
demo on dilly green beans. Baur passed 
me a snappy pickled string bean to 
sample while he explained the beauty of 
vinegar in quick fermentation. I missed 
most of the demo, but Baur was eager 
to show me and a few other latecomers 
around the test kitchen, opening jars of 
star anise to sniff and offering a shallow 
spoonful of the smoky, slow-burning 
Sriracha made by Shelburne Farms ex- 
ecutive chef Jim McCarthy. 

Shortly after leaving the Ware 
Building I stumbled upon Berda’s 
Roadside Eatery, Cory Charles’ food 
truck normally set up in downtown 
Essex Junction. 

“This is “Local Street 1 right here," 
Charles said through the truck's side 
window. 

He gestured to the strip of food stands 
to his left, where familiar Vermont 
names such as the Skinny Pancake, Mr. 
Sausage, Ahli Baba's Kabob Shop and 
Al’s French Frys appear among 
the crowded stalls. Charles ups 
the local ante by sourcing the 
bulk of his ingredients from 
Vermont farmers, such 
as burger toppings and 
grass-fed beef from 
Templeton Farm in 
East Montpelier. 

“I grew up on a 

farm,” he added. “I’ll do anything I can 
to support the farmers around me.” 

Berda’s fits the bill of quality local 
fare, and Charles gladly hops on the 
fried-food wagon with offerings includ- 
ing deep-fried mac-and-cheese balls 
and fried pickles spiked with yellow 
mustard. 

“The duck-fat fries are amazing,” re- 
marked a fellow patron behind me. I was 
eyeballing the Breakfast Dog a grilled 
Vienna hot dog loaded with cheddar, 
cob-smoked bacon and a fried egg. But 
then I saw the Avocado Burger. 

“If you’re into crying tears of joy, you 
better bring a box of tissues,” Charles ad- 
vised as I placed my order. A fat avocado 
half and a soft, seeded bun are seared 
in Vermont maple syrup, then stacked 
on a quarter-pound patty with melted 
Havarti cheese. I’m not much of a crier, 
but the grilled-to-pink burger was glo- 
rious with the caramelized crunch of 
maple syrup still clinging to the bun. 

Next it was time to leave “Local 
Street" for a quick walk to digest and 
see the sights. Alligators hissed in 
tanks before an afternoon Kachunga 
show. Three enormous Highland cattle 


watched me from behind their blond 
bangs. I found a barnlike building called 
the Maple Sugar House that was selling 
everything from sugar on snow to maple 
creme doughnuts. 

Then, like a mirage, a hole-in-the- 
wall place called Jaques Deli advertised 
Dog Team sticky buns — the doorstop- 
size pastries that in Middlebury are 
reminders of the late Dog Team Tavern, 
which burned down almost exactly 10 
years ago. The buns were made from 
the original Dog Team recipe, but they 
looked slightly sad in their aluminum 

When I returned to “Local Street,” 
Chris O’Neil was hanging with his little 
sister, Alexis, behind his family’s Essex 
Junction-based food stand, Rajun Cajun. 

“My parents and I are big on local 
food," O'Neil explained, adding that his 
family gets much of Rajun Cajun's veg- 
etables from the Five Comers Farmers 
Market in town. Dishes like po'boy 
sandwiches, fragrant jambalaya with 
white rice, Cajun chicken and sausage 


showcase the O’Neils' bayou- 
influenced fare. 

Farther up the “street,” 
Bilon Bailey’s food truck 
Jamaican Supreme, usu- 
ally parked on Pine Street 
in Burlington, promised 
homemade cuisine. I wanted 
to order Bailey’s jerk chicken 
with rice and fried plantains, but I 
had to move on to the final stand on my 
tour: Northern Fire & Slice from Eden, 
the newest addition to the fair’s stock 
of vendors. From the depths of their 
mobile wood-fired oven, husband- 
and-wife team Erica Allen and Gary 
Beaudet turned three bubbling pies, 
each topped with cheeses from Jasper 
Hill Farm and seasonal veggies from 
Sam Mazza’s Farm Market. From- 
scratch sauces such as marinara and 
pesto complement homemade pizza 
dough made with beer from Rock Art 
Brewery. 

“I used to do glass work, like melt- 
ing wine bottles into cheese trays,” 
said Allen as she handed over a slice of 
Buffalo chicken pizza — complete with 
local leeks, Jasper Hill's Bayley Hazen 
Blue and chicken doused in Frank’s 
RedHot Wings Sauce. “But it wasn’t 
working for me.” Allen recalled how 
she was looking for a summer project. 
“Gary’s dad used to have a food wagon at 
country fairs,” she continued. “He’d sell 
burgers and dogs, but we wanted to do 
something a bit different.” 
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focus while, says Cruz, 
“upping it” in terras of 
the menu. That means 
animal protein for those 
who want to add organic 
chicken to the Smashed 
Chickpea Salad, and an 
array of bottled juices 
for those too busy to 
order at the counter. A 
chopped-salad station 
will have build-your-own 
toppings ranging from 
sprouted nuts to toasted 
nori to avocado to goji 
berries to homemade 
almond croutons. Bellies 
will be warmed by 


made-to-order grain 
bowls, hot tonics and up 
to six daily-made soups, 
such as bone broth. 

“The new spot is 
definitely more food 
heavy,” Cruz says. “And 
it has a different vibe; 
while the first location is 
industrial and minimalis- 
tic, this second place will 
have wood floors, warm 
lighting ... very inviting to 
stay and sit” 

What won’t change, 
however, is Eco Bean + 
Juice’s guiding mental- 
ity. “I want a place that 


people can come in and 
feel safe, knowing what 
we have on the menu is 
clean and sourced prop- 
erly,” Cruz continues. 
“Our mind-set is, quality 
over profit." 

— J.C. 
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Farm to x 
Dining Hall 


Saint Michael’s College’s Brian Roper 

BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 


L ast Thursday, August 25, the 
class of 2020 arrived at Saint 
Michael’s College in Colchester. 
Some hailed from nearby towns, 
others from around the state, country 
and world. 

The scene was familiar to anyone 
who’s ever attended move-in day at an 
American residential college. Nervous, 
backpacked young adults schlepped suit- 
cases, trunks and boxes from hatchbacks 
to dorm rooms. They made eye 
contact with new friends they 
hadn't met yet; some side- 
eyed hovering parents whom 
they no doubt wished would 
just leave already. By early after- 
noon, everyone — students, staff 
and parents — was hungry. 

Behind the scenes, the St. 

Mike’s dining staff made the shift 
from its summer doldrums to full-on 
orientation mayhem. During the break, 
an abridged team caters meals for a 
couple hundred summering students, 
athletes, priests and professors. Now 
they were serving lunch for 1,500 
people and, in the evening, throwing 
a freshman-welcome cookout for ev- 
eryone on campus. For the next week, 
campus activity would crescendo until 
the entire college community returned 
for the academic year. 

Most of the college’s full-time resi- 
dents eat three meals a day on campus 
— that's almost 5,000 meals per day. 
Making sure each meal comes off with- 
out a hitch is the job of dining services 
general manager Brian Roper. 

Roper joined the college in 2015 after 
more than a decade at the University of 
Vermont. Then and now, he worked for 
Sodexo, which oversees food operations 
at most of Vermont’s colleges and major 
hospitals — about 34,000 meals daily 
when school’s in session. 

As Roper rose from the post of UVM 
cook to that of Sodexo’s district chef 
local food became trendy off campus. In 
2010, Vermont Farm to Plate convened 
state officials, nonprofits and farmers 



to develop a 10 -year plan to increase 
local food production and consumption. 
In 2014, Roper helped launch Sodexo’s 
Vermont First program, which works 
with farms and distributors — such as 
Black River Produce — to connect the 
dots between local farms and institu- 
tional kitchens. 

Two years into the program, SL 
Mike’s sources nearly 15 percent of its 
food from Vermont farms and produc- 
ers. Roper says he expects that 
number to continue to rise 
as farmers scale up and 
plug themselves into the 
distribution chain, and 
as that chain becomes ac- 
cessible to a broader range 
of farmers and consumers. 
In the meantime, Roper’s 
just trying to make sure every- 
one gets fed — and doing his best 
to educate budding locavores as they 
shuffle through his dining hall. Last 
Thursday, the chef spared some time for 
an early-morning chat with Seven Days 
about sushi, can-do attitudes and the 
“freshman 15." 

SEVEN DAYS: What did you have for 
breakfast today? 

BRIAN ROPER; I had some scrambled 
eggs and a bowl of fruit. 

SD: Where did you grow up. and how 
did your family eat back then? 

BR: I grew up in Bristol, Conn. I was 
your typical kid. I grew up on peanut- 
butter-and-jelly until I started doing 
some of the cooking at home — and 
realized that broccoli and Brussels 
sprouts taste good. 

SD: How did you get into cooking? 

BR: My mother didn’t work until I was 
about 12 , and then she and my father both 
worked. So I’d come home from school 
and prep dinner. I’d be calling Grandma 
on the phone like, “How do I know if 
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BEVS 


Midnite 


Humane 

Society 

of Chittenden County 


AGE/SEX: 11-year-old neutered male 

REASON HERE: My owner could no longer care for me. 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS: Midnite is diabetic, which means he is on a special diet and meds. Ask staff about his care! 
DOGS/CATS/KIDS: Midnite's history with dogs, cats and children is unknown. He may do well with children. 
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APPLIANCES, KID STUFF, 
ELECTRONICS. FURNITURE 


SUMMARY: Black as night and sweet as pie. Midnite has won the hearts of every staff member at HSCC. This sweet senior 
boy has a sweet tooth for food and for love! He will make an excellent snuggle bug companion and is easy to care for as a 
diabetic feline. Just as the day changes at midnight adopting Midnite will change your life fur-ever! If you have room in your 
home and your heart, ask about this sweetie today. 
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homeworks 


BROWSE THIS WEEK'S OPEN HOUSES: 
sevendaysvt.com/open-houses 


I 


List your properties here and online for only $45/week. 
Submit your listings by Mondays at noon to 
homeworks@sevendaysvLcom or 802-865-1020, x37. 


ACCESS TO RIVER & TRA LS CHARLOTTE LAKEFRONT COTTAGE TRULY A VERY SPECIAL PROPERTY 



Beautiful 3 bedroom Contemporary 



of natural light 2 bed/I full bath 
downstairs + 1 bedroom & 3/4 bath 
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Show and tell. 

lO view and post up to 
v y 6 photos per ad online. 



Open 24/7/365. 

Post & browse ads 
at your convenience. 
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Teacher Apprenticeship Program 
at Champlain College 

Continuing Professional Studies 

TEACHER LICENSURE 


Learn more at our 

INFORMATIONAL SESSION 

Thursday, September 1 5! 

6:30 p.m. 

REGISTER AT: TAPvt.org 

Answer your calling; it's not too late to TEACH. 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSIFIEDS 08.31.16-09.07.16 

Dell 

I UNCO MMON ' I Help 


Transition to teaching in just eight months 
with the Teacher Apprenticeship Program 

TAP is a fast track to teacher licensure for candidates with 
a bachelor's degree who desire to teach in grades 5-1 2. 
Learn more at tapvt.org or call 802-651-5844. 


Champlain College 
1 75 Lakeside Avenue 
Miller Center 
Burlington, Vermont 

S CHAMPLAIN 

IP COLLEGE 


The Uncommon 
Market Is looking for 
part time deli help! 
Fun team oriented environment pretty 
fast paced. We need an early bird (starts 
5:30 am, but hey you're done at 1:30) 
and a night owl (shifts start at two and 
you're done by 8 at the latest). Experience 
preferred but will train the right people. 
Must be really into customer service and 
genuinely enjoy people. Helps if you love 
good food. 

Do Not call and please don’t stop by at 
lunch time. Any other time would be great 
to stop and hll out an application. 

1 SCHOOL STREET, MONTPELIER VT 



Dynapower Company in South Burlington. VT is a leading 
manufacturer of large custom power supplies and energy 
conversion systems. Our staff is dedicated to providing 
quality workmanship and the highest level of customer 
service. We offer an extensive benefits package and a 
pleasant working environment, as well as an opportunity for 
personal and professional growth. We are currently accepting 
resumes and applications for the following positions: 

Test Technician 

1st Shift 

Test Technician 

2nd Shift (2pm-10:30pm) 

For complete job descriptions and qualifications go to 
dynapower.com and click on "employment." 

Please apply online or mail to: 

Dynapower Company 

85 Meadowland Dr. 

S. Burlington, VT 05403 

Or email resume to: resumes@dynapower.com 
EOE/Minorities/Females/Vet/Disability 


Hope 

MATERIALS HANDLER 

We need a task-oriented, mechanically inclined, 
physically fit person to work 29.5 hours a week, 
assisting in managing the flow of furniture and other 
items through our warehouse and store. Duties will 
include greeting customers, assisting with pickups 
and deliveries, forklift and baler operations. Must have 
good people skills, be task oriented, and able to work 
independently and as part of a team. We pay more 
than minimum wage! 

RETAIL ASSOCIATE 

We need someone to work 29.5 hours a week, running 
a cash register, assisting customers, and keeping our 
busy store stocked and organized. Must have solid 
cash handling experience, good people skills, and be 
attentive to detail. We pay more than minimum wage! 

HOUSING ASSISTANT 

20 hour a week position assisting homeless services 
staff at HOPE. Duties include apartment searches, 
landlord relations and negotiations, assisting in 
matching homeless individuals and families with 
housing, and data entry. Must have good people skills, 
reliable transportation, be able to work as part of a 
team, and be able to perform data entry with speed 
and accuracy. 

Resume and cover letter to 

receptionist(a)hope-vt.org, or mail to Personnel, 
PO Box 165, Middlebury, Vermont 05753. 

EOE 


We are seeking 

LINE COOKS 
PUB COOKS 

SALAD BAR ATTENDANTS 

for our high-volume 
Windjammer kitchen. We 
offer a competitive wage 
and benefits package that 
includes medical/dental, 
401(k), paid time off and 
discounts. 

Windjammer 
Hospitality Group 
Attn: Human Resources 
1076 Williston Road 
South Burlington, VT 05403 
Fax: 802-651-0640 


lergroup.co 


EOE 


{ * Vermont Association 
for the Blind 
and Visually Impaired 


Driver 


Driver needed to work with 
a visually impaired employee 
traveling to Franklin County 
from South Burlington. Must 
have reliable vehicle, clean 
driving record and flexible 
schedule. 30 hours per week. 
Hourly rate plus mileage. 
Please call Lori Newsome at 
802-863-1358 ext. 231 
for an application 
or e-mail resume to 
lnewsome@vabvi.org. 

EOE 


PART-TIME 

Office Support 

for Busy Medical Practice In 
Middlebury, VT 

JOB DUTIES INCLUDE: 

Must be detailed Oriented 
Team Player 
Phone support 
Scheduling Patients 
Filing & Scanning 

SEND RESUME TO: 

Vermont Medical Sleep Disorders 
Center. Inc., 139 Pearl SL Essex 
JcL, VT 05M52 
Attention R. Paquette _ 
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WCMHS 

Washington County Mental Health Services, Inc. 

Human Resource Generalist 
HR Generalist/Payroll Supervisor 

WCMHS is hiring for TWO HR POSITIONS. Both positions will 
work closely with the rest of the HR team to provide general 
support and assist in the execution of a wide variety of programs 
and procedures which may include: oversight of payroll; benefits 
management: management of leaves of absence including FMLA 
and short-term disability; workers' compensation; recruitment; and 
training. College degree and 3-5 years’ experience or comparable 
combination of education, experience and PHR/SPHR/SHRM CP/ 
SCP certification preferred. Attention to detail, excellent follow up 
skills, and high proficiency in MS Office are a must. Experience 
with ADP Workforce Now a plus. 

Please send letter of interest/resume to personnel@wcmhs.org. 


VC 

F-A 


Vermont 
College of 
Fine Arts 


Assistant Director 

of the Visual Arts Program 

The Assistant Director of the Visual Art program Is full-time. 
This position aids the Program Director and Vice President 
for Enrollment In dally office duties required for successful 
academic program enrollment and coordination, and 
communicates closely with the Program Director, VP enrolled 
students, program faculty, visiting artists, artist teachers 
and other guests of the college. Bachelor's degree required, 
at least 2 years in an academic administrative position or 
related experience and experience with art education and/or 
management. 


4NWATV 

Northwest Access TV (NWATV) is looking for a motivated profes- 
sional with a passion for community media to join the team as our 
Technology Coordinator. If you enjoy working collaboratively with 
colleagues and community members, have strong tech troubleshoot- 
ing and communication skills, are a great problem-solver and have 
a minimum of three years’ video production and editing experience, 
we want to hear from you. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

■ Direct and edit video projects 

• Execute master control functions 

• Coordinate equipment upgrades, repairs and maintenance 

• Maintain and update website 

REQUIREMENTS: 

• BA/BS in related field or at least 5 years of relevant experience 

■ Excellent written and verbal communication skills 

• Valid driver’s license and reliable personal transportation 

• Strong knowledge of editing software (preferably Adobe suite) 

Send resume, cover letter and video samples to 



Certificate 
Programs in 


Advance your 

CAREER 


STEM $ 


ri.edu/certificateprograms 


The v State of Vermont 

‘For the people. ..tfie place. ..the possibilities. 


Vermont Psychiatric 
Care Hospital 


Psychiatric Clinical Specialty Nurse 

REGISTERED NURSE II & III 

New Compensation Plan Implemented 

Vermont Psychiatric Care Hospital (VPCH), a 25 bed state-of-the-art, progressive facility 
providing excellent care in a recovery-oriented, safe, respectful environment, has 
immediate openings for Psychiatric Clinical Specialty Nurses on all shifts. Whether you 
are a nurse seeking a career path or looking for a change, you can make a difference in 
the changing landscape of mental health care; there’s a rewarding opportunity at VPCH. 
This is an exciting opportunity for experienced nurses. In addition to an excellent benefits 
package, tuition reimbursement and loan repayment assistance may be available for 
eligible applicants. 

Apply Online at www.careers.vermont.gov. 

Registered Nurse II (Psychiatric Clinical Specialty Nurse) -Job Opening ID# 619338 
Registered Nurse III (Charge Psychiatric Clinical Specialty Nurse) -Job Opening ID# 


For more information, please contact Kathy Bushey at 802-505-0501 or Kathleen. 
bushey@vermont.gov 


To apply, you must use the online job application at careers.vermontgov. For questions related to your 
application, please contact the Department of Human Resources, Recruitment Services, at 855-828- 
6700 (voice) or 800-253-0191 (TTY/Relay Service). The State of Vermont is an equal opportunity 
n excellent total compensation package. 




FOLLOW US ON TWITTER @SEVENDAYSJOBS, SUBSCRIBE TO RSS. 
OR CHECK POSTINGS ON YOUR PHONE AT M-SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


NEW JOBS POSTED DAILY! 
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SALES/CUSTOMER SERVICE 

'ete's Greens Farm Market in Watprhury ^ ^’2* 

s hiring! Local fond enthusiasts, we have a • ^ 

salps/nislomei' service position available. \. y. 

25-35 hours weekly. Ollier retail and produce 

experience ideal but not required. 

till j* description at petesgreens.coni/about/jobs. 




BlueLinx • 

We are looking for candidates to fill a CDL Driver position and 
a Warehouse/Material Handler position in our Shelburne, VT 
location. BlueLinx is headquartered in Atlanta, Georgia and is 
a leading distributor of building products in North America. 
Employing approximately 1 ,900 people, BlueUnx offers over 

1 0,000 products from more than 750 suppliers, and services 
approx. 1 1,500 customers nationwide. 

CDL Driver 

Shelburne, VT 

Regular Full-Time, Day (Tues- Fri) 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Class A CDL is required. 1 8 months of tractor trailer driving 
experience with flatbeds is preferred. Candidate must have 
a safe driving record with no DUIs in last 7 years and good 
customer service skills. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

Drivers are responsible for securing loads, performing pre- 
trip safety inspections, and maintaining trip reports. Use of 
an electronic logbook and updating on-board computer 
is required. Timely delivery to customers ensuring safe 
loading and unloading of product, manage Proof of Delivery 
paperwork, and maintaining a professional attitude is essential. 

Material Handler 

Shelburne, VT 

Regular Full-Time, Day (Mon-Fri) 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

The ideal candidate will have previous forklift experience. 

The ability to proficiently and safely use forklifts to transport 
product load, and unload trucks is required. Previous 
warehousing as well as shipping/receiving experience is 
preferred.The ability to read and comprehend sales order, 
purchase orders, safety material, etc. is necessary. 
RESPONSIBILITIES: 

The loading and unloading of trailers and rail cars in an efficient 
and safe manner is required. Material Handlers must be able 
to select product of appropriate quality during the building 
of loads for shipment. Properly documenting inbound and 
outbound freight as well as completing daily cleaning, stocking, 
and organizing tasks is also needed. 

Please forward your resume to george.schoonejongen@ 
bluelinxco.com or fill out an application at bluelinxco.com. 




Accounts Payable & 

Accounts Receivable 
Specialist 

The Vermont Teddy Bear Compm^^ in search of a " 
new member of the Bear Crew! The Accounts Payable 
& Accounts Receivable Specialist will ensure timely 
and accurate payment of vendor accounts and billing/ 
collection of customer accounts for Vermont Teddy Bear 
Company and its sister companies. The ideal candidate 
will have previous experience, be highly organized and 
detail oriented with strong computer skills. 
Qualified candidates are encouraged to apply online 
at vermontteddybear.com/employment or submit a 
resume and cover letter to jobs@vtbear.com. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY CASE MANAGER 


Make a difference by helping individuals & families reach 
their goals of independence. 


-3^;. Vermont State Housing Authority, a statewide 
affordable housing provider, has an exciting 
opportunity for an individual to join their dedicated 
team of employees. Position will coordinate & 
administer case management to Section 8 program participants 
for a variety of programs. Bachelor’s Degree & a minimum 
of two years’ work experience in social services with a focus 
on case management & outreach. Position is home-based 
& requires working in a field environment covering Franklin, 
Chittenden, Grand Isle & Addison counties, with driving 
on a regular basis. Position is funded based on annual 
appropriations. 


Details, requirements & qualifications at www.vsha.org. Cover 
letter & resume to: HR, VSHA, 1 Prospect St., Montpelier, VT 
05602-3556; or contact@vsha.org. 


VSHA is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 



Lamoille Home Health & Hospice seeks Full or Part Time Physical Therapist. 
Enjoy the flexibility that working within the home health industry provides. 
You will be part of an interdisciplinary team in a work environment that 
employs your full range of skills in the comfort of our patient's home. 
Requirements: Graduate of an accredited School of Physical Therapy. 
Bachelor's Degree in Physical Therapy required. Two years of clinical 
practice in a medically-oriented setting preferred. Must have a valid 
Vermont Driver's license with proof of insurance. Excellent salary and 
benefits. Email your resume to: hr@lhha.org, or call: 802-888-4651. 


J L 

FULL-TIME 

Front Office Support 

for Busy Medical practice 
location Essex Junction 

JOB DUTIES INCLUDE: 

Must be detailed Oriented 
Team Player 
Phone support 
Scheduling Patients 
Filing St Scanning 

BENEFITS INCLUDE: 

2 weeks' vacation, 

7 holidays, 

3 sick days, 

<J 01 (k) with matching 
and health insurance. 

SEND RESUME TO: 

Vermont Medical 
Sleep Disorders Center, Inc. 

139 Pearl St 
Essex Jet. VT 05952 
Attention R. Paquette. 

" I H 


Substitute School 
Nursing Staff 

Immediate Openings 


The Orange North Supervisory 
Union is seeking qualified 
substitute nurses to join 
our school nursing services 
team. RN (Registered Nurse) 
must have an Associate's or 
Bachelor's degree from a 
program accredited by the 
National League for Nursing, 
and a valid Vermont RN license. 
Successful candidate must hold 
CPR and first aid certificates; 
have high quality nursing and 
independent work skills and 
excellent communication and 
organization skills. Experience 
with children and families 
preferred. 

Please submit cover letter, 
resume, certification 
documents and three letters of 
reference to: 

Orange North Supervisory 
Union 

1 1 1 B Brush Hill Road 
Williamstown, VT 05679 

EOE 
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* 


Full-Time 

Teachers 


& 


Pine Forest Children's Center seeks 3 
Full-Time Teachers: Lead Infant Teacher, 
Everywhere Teacher and Preschool 
Teacher (young preschool class). PFCC is 
an early learning program that provides 
high quality child care for diverse families of children 6 weeks 
through 5 years of age. We work in partnership with families to 
help children grow to the best of their abilities. 

The ideal candidates will be motivated, responsible, and flexible 
team players that love working with young children and possess 
strong communication skills. BA Degree in Early Childhood 
Education is required for Lead Infant Teacher position. 

Please send resume, cover letter, and three letters of 
recommendation to Amy Ligay, Executive Director, Pine Forest 
Children's Center, 208 Flynn Ave., Suite 2F, Burlington, VT, 
05401 . (802) 651-9455 or e-mail: amy@thepineforest.org. EOE. 


WINGS OVER BURLINGTON 

Delivery Drivers, 

Fry Cooks, Phone Staff 

at our South Burlington store. Great food and a 
fun work environment! Please stop in at our Blue Mall 
location on Dorset Street to fill out an application. 


1 BOUNDS^ 

Leaps and 8ounds is hiring 

TEACHERS 

to join our growing childcare team! 
Email resumes to 

krista slea psvt.com or call 879-01 30. 




PAYDATA 

WORKFORCE SOLUTIONS 

Conversion & Training Specialist 

PayData Workforce Solutions is looking for an additional team 
member to join our Conversion & Training Department Our 
Conversion Specialists work closely with new clients to convert 
them to our payroll, HR and timekeeping software. Comfort with 
public speaking is important as this position also entails training 
individuals and groups on our various applications. Having the 
ability to adapt quickly to new and changing technology is key. 

The ability to multi-task and manage multiple projects 
concurrently with a high degree of accuracy is critical. Candidates 
must possess strong number and organization skills and be able 
to communicate effectively in both a written and verbal manner. 
Candidates should also have proven troubleshooting skills. 

Prior customer service and payroll experience is required; working 
knowledge of the "Evolution" payroll software is desirable. 

Apply online at 

paydatapayroll.companycareersite.com/JobList.aspx 


Counseling Service of Addison County, Inc. 

Seeking staff committed to making a difference. 

DIRECT CARE PROVIDER 

Are you seeking a full or part time opportunity 
to make a difference in people's lives? Be a 
| part of 24/7 team supporting CRT consumers 
in a residential setting. Implement treatment, 
support plans and support daily living skills. Experience in 
working with mentally ill preferred. Knowledge of, or desire 
to learn about, the needs and abilities of the mentally ill. 
Ability to deal with clients in all types of situations with 
patience, insight, and compassion. Ability to work effectively 
with others with implementation of client program and 
goals. Driver's license and occasional use of car necessary. 

Submit resume and cover letter to apply@csac-vt.org. 

For more opportunities, please visit csac-vt.org. 



IMew England 
Federal Credit Union 


New England Federal Credit Union, Vermont's largest Credit Union with 7 branch locations, is a 
growing organization committed to excellence in service, convenience, and simplitity. NEFCU 
offers a stable, supportive, high-standards work environment, where employees are treated as key 
stakeholders. Please visit our website, www.nefcu.com, to learn more about the great opportunities 
and benefits that exist at NEFCU. 

Part-Time ATM/Mail Courier 

Part-time hours (Wednesday 10:00am-4:00pm, Thursday and Friday 7:00am-4:00pm) 

Part-time opportunity exists for a Courier at NEFCU. Responsibilities will include supporting the daily 
function of the Company's intemal/extemal mail distribution and postage machine operations as 
well as ATM servicing. Position will also provide back-up for ATM deposit processing and therefore 
must have an aptitude for numbers. Successful candidates must have good organizational skills, be 
attentive to details, and have knowledge of MS Office. Must be able to lift up to 50 pounds, have the 
ability to perform tasks while standing for extended periods of time and carry a valid driver's license. 

Full and Part-time Teller Positions 
Available 

Chittenden County Offices 

Vermont's largest credit union is growing and has a full-time teller opportunity available for the 
right person. Preferred candidates will present a responsible work history preferably in a retail 
environment and be comfortable and skilled with face to face communication. 

Successful candidates for this position will provide friendly, fast and accurate service to members. The 
ability to explain our various products and services as well as the ability to recognize and suggest 
solutions to our members will be necessary. 

This position requires standing and/or sitting at a computerized work station. Off-site parking is 
required, shuttle transportation is provided. Daily member interactions include cash handling and 
processing of all member transactions. Extensive keyboarding and the ability to use multiple system 
applications are required. This position requires occasional lifting of coins and cash, up to 20 pounds. 
Qualified applicants should submit a complete resume and cover via nefcu.com illustrating reasons 
for interest and further qualification. 


NEFCU enjoys an employer-of-choice distinction with turnover averaging 
less than 10 percent. More than 96 percent of our 165 staff say NEFCU is a 
great place to work (201 5 Annual Staff Survey). If you believe you have the 
qualifications to contribute to this environment, please send your resume 
and cover letter and salary history to hr@nefcu.com. 


nefcu.com 


EOE/AA 




NEW JOBS POSTED DAILY! 
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COOK/BAKER 

Pete's Greens Farm Market in Waterbary is hiring fnr TWO 
positions, tanking For an experienned rook For a 25-30 hour 
position to help grow the prepared foods and baked goods 
department Pastry experience a phis 

SALES/CUSTOMER 

Also available a 25-35 hour sales/cnstanier servile position in 

the Fanil Market other retail and induce experience ideal hid not required. 

Full job descriptions for each job at pelesgieens.i niu/ahoul/johs. 




I 


EMPLOYEES WANTED! 


©I 


CENTURY ARMS, INC 
is looking to hire! 

There are immediate openings for the following 
shifts: 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and weekend shifts. 

Born over 50 years ago with our roots in the 
surplus business, Century Arms has an extensive history of 
providing unique and affordable products to the American 
Collector, Ftunter, and Target Shooter. We carry on that 
tradition today, with our state of the art manufacturing 
facility located in the USA and continue to offer unique, 
innovative, and quality products to the U.S. Consumer and 
U.S. Government. 


WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATES 


MACHINE OPERATORS 
E-COMMERCE ADMIN. SUPPORT 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 
SPECIALIST 


Century offers competitive compensation along with great 
benefits: health, dental, vision, 401(k), PTO, employer paid 
life insurance, ancillary insurances, and much more! If you 
are looking for a great opportunity to work for a World Class 
and friendly team oriented company, please apply today! 

APPLY WITHIN! 

236 BRYCE BLVD, GEORGIA, VT 05454 
(In Arrowhead Industrial Park, off Rt. 104A) 

OR ONLINE AT 


CENTURYARMS.COM 


ALL APPLICANTS MUST PASS A CRIMINAL BACKGROUND CHECK AND 
A PRE-EMPLOYMENT DRUG SCREENING. WE SUPPORT A DRUG-FREE 
WORKPLACE AND ENFORCE A ZERO TOLERANCE POLICY. EOE. 


I THE ARBORS 

SHELBURNE 


The Arbors at 
Shelburne: A 
Benchmark Senior 
Living Community 
is focused entirely 




WikeRobin 


Licensed Nursing Assistants 

Full-Time Evenings 

What you do is important; at least we think so, 
and our residents agree. 

Come to work for Vermont's premier CCRC, 
and be a part of the community you hoped for. 

Wake Robin seeks a dedicated nursing assistant with a strong 
desire to work within a community of seniors. Wake Robin 
seeks LNAs licensed in Vermont to provide high quality care 
in a fast paced residential and long-term care environment, 
while maintaining a strong sense of "home." We offer higher 
than average pay including shift differentials, great benefits, 
a pristine working environment, and an opportunity to build 
strong relationships with staff and residents in a dynamic 
community setting. 

We continue to offer generous shift differential for evenings, 
nights and weekends! 

Interested candidates please email hr@wakerobin.com or 
fax your resume with cover letter to: HR, (802) 264-51 46. 


full time evenings 

NON-LICENSED NURSES' AIDES 

full time evenings 

Plus evening shift differential of $2. 25/hour 


S1500 SIGN ON BONUS 

Must mention this ad and accept full time evening 
shift employment to receive the sign on bonus. 
Please call and ask for Alysha to schedule an 
interview or stop in to complete an application and 
on-the-spot interview. 

The Arbors at Shelburne 
Attn: Alysha Curtis 
687 Harbor Road 
Shelburne, VT 05482 
802-985-8600 

acurtis@benchmarkquality.com 



Visit our website 
hrcpediatricians.com. 

Email resume to kahrp.pcc.com. 
New graduates welcome to apply. 


Chancel 
Choir Director 

The First Baptist 
Church (ABC-USA) in 
Burlington. Vt. is seeking 
an experienced choral 
director to conduct 
the 15 - 20 voice adult 
Chancel Choir for worship 
services on Sunday 
mornings and rehearsals 
on Thursday evenings. 
The Chancel Choir sings 
for services beginning the 
Sunday after Labor Day 
continuing through mid- 
June with the summer 
off. Salary is competitive 
and negotiable based on 
experience. Send resumes 
to fbcbvtagmail.com. 



Bar Antidote and Hired 
Hand Brewing is 

expanding operations! 
NOW HIRING 
SOUS CHEF, LINE COOKS, 
DISHWASHERS, SERVERS, 
HOSTS. 

All new menu, chef made 
tew beers, Local, Fresh, fun. 
Must have a good attitude. 
Pay based 

Send resumes t 
ian@barantidote. 
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Environmental Services Supervisor 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

• Lead a housekeeping team and achieve strategic and 
operational objectives through exceptional Environmental care. 

• Competitive pay and great benefits. 

• Sign-on bonus up to $3,0001 

Qualified Candidates Will Have: 

• Associates Degree or equivalent combination of education and 
experience (health care environment strongly preferred). 

• Passion for leadership and development of others: minimum of 
three years of supervisory experience required. 

Only online applications will be accepted 


University o/Vermont 

MEDICAL CENTER 


UVMHealth.org/MedCenterCareers 


Director of Major and 
Individual Giving 


Vermont Public Radio has an exciting 

opportunity for a full-time, detail I 11 1 

oriented self-starter who believes in the 

mission of public radio. 

Reporting directly to the Vice President of Development & 
Marketing, this position works to secure charitable support 
for annual operations as well as strategic initiatives of the 
organization. 

The Director of Major and Individual Giving will lead and 
manage VPR's major giving program to help meet the 
revenue needs of the organization. Over time, the position 
will also assume responsibility for the strategy of individual 
giving at all levels. 

Come work at VPR, named by Vermont Business Magazine 
as one of the Best Places to Work in Vermont for the third 
year in a row! VPR is a statewide network that is widely 
recognized for excellence in the public radio system. 

Visit digital.vpr.net/vpr-mission for our mission statement 
and you will find a full job description in its careers section. 
Diversity matters to us: we're looking for 
W applicants who will expand the perspectives 
\ '• and collective life experience of our team. 

n To apply, email a cover letter, resume and 

net. Only email applications will be accepted, 
no calls please. Open until filled. 

VPR IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 


HOWARD 

CENTER 

Help is here. 

MENTAL HEALTH AND SUBSTANCE ABUSE SERVICES 

Security Officer 

Responsible for providing ongoing oversight to 


tient behavior a 


Full-til 


■s require 
e positior 


of the Medication Assisted 
dosing procedure. Ensure patients are adhering 
ropriate intervention would he necessary. Skills required: good judgement, decision 
idaries, problem solving, being respectful and set limits without being authoritarian, 
nonitor patient behavior, appropriate interactive skills, and professional appearance, 
ith a schedule of Monday to Friday from 5:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m .Job ID# 3459. 


Case Manager, Safe Recovery 

Provide case management and specialized interventic 
high risk of injection drug use. This indudes assessm 
skill development. Minimum of high school dipiom. 


vices to people who inject drugs, or who are at 
service coordination, risk reduction knowledge and 
jired. Hiring rate is $15 per hour. Job ID# 3340. 


vices to persons who are 
mtion needs. This is a 
:e is $15 per hour .Job ID# 


Community Outreach Worker 

The candidate's primary responsibility is the delivery of street-based outreach se 
homeless and/or with psychiatric disabilities and/or with substance abuse/inten 
30-hour, benefits-eligible position widt a Monday to Friday schedule. Hiring n 
3389. 


CHILDREN. YOUTH & FAMILY SERVICES 

Howard Center's School Services Program currently has several full- and part-time School Services Clinician 
positions open throughout Chittenden County. Our program has long-standing partnerships with schools 
and uses a clinical social work model to offer therapeutic and case management services for students, 
families and teams. Strong supervisory support is a top priority for the leadership team. Applicants must 
have backgrounds in social work, psychology or mental health counseling and must be willing/able to 
pursue licensure in social work or a related held. If you are interested in learning more, please apply through 
the Careers website. 

School Services Supervisor II 

Lead and approach clinical work in new ways! School Services is seeking a full-time Supervisor for 1 1 
master's-level School Services Clinicians across three school districts in Chittenden County. Utilize a clinical 
school social work model. Contribute to program development and implementation/monitoring of best 
s part of the School Services Leadership Team. Maintain productive relationships with school 


distr 


: in social work, diSli 
ed. See more details and apply on ot 


ugnar 


implement staff and p 
it s. Job ID# 3405. 


tamings 


s needed. Mast 


-based mental health experien 


Preschool Teacher 

The Winooski Family Center is seeking to hire a Preschool Teacher to join our professional, caring and 
well-trained multidisciplinary team. If you believe that you would thrive in a team-based setting, are 
comfortable working in both a high-quality state and nationally accredited preschool dassroom and 
diverse community setting, are experienced in working with young children, and desire to partake in a 
variety of learning opportunities, this position may be a great fit for you. Full-time position is responsible 
for providing a safe and developmentally appropriate preschool program in accordance with all relevant 
legislation, policies and procedures. The successful candidate will collaborate with the Winooski School 
District, Howard Center Early Childhood program and families as well as other partners. Bachelor's 
degree in early childhood education, child development, elementary education or early childhood special 
education required. Must have a valid Vermont state educator's license and experience and skills related to 
program implementation. Valid driver’s license and vehicle also required. Job ID# 3470. 

For more information, please visit howardcentercareers.org. 
Howard Center offers an excellent benefits package including health, 
dental, and life insurance, as well as generous paid time off for all 
regular positions scheduled 20-plus-hours-per-week. 

Applicants needing assistance or an accommodation in completing the online application should feel free to 
contact Human Resources at 488-6950 or hrhelpdesk@howardcenter.org. 
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CHEF: Brian Roper 


POSITION: dining services general 
manager. Saint Michael's College 
CUISINE TYPE: campus dining 
EDUCATION: Lincoln Culinary Institute. 





on six burners. When the meal starts, 
you’re not sure what the mix will be. 
Like, Is everyone going to go to the 
grill? 

Today, we’re making grilled- 
chicken Caesar salad. We’ll prob- 
ably do 450 of those, and as people 
come up, we'll build salads. During 
the school year, we roll sushi during 
lunch. I don’t know of any other pro- 
gram that does that to order. People 
said I was insane when I wanted to do 
that, but everyone — kids, staff, pro- 
fessors — loves it 


the potatoes are done?” I realized that 
cooking was fun, and I was pretty good 
at it After high school, I attended a 
one-year culinary program and started 
working at hotels in Connecticut, 
getting real-life experience. 

SD: What are some of the differ- 
ences between restaurant and 
institutional cooking? 

BR: It’s so much planning and 
preparation — the execution part is 
really making sure you have all your 
mise en place ready to go. You think 
you’re busy serving a couple hundred 
people in a restaurant one night, but 
you don't know busy until you're doing 
1,400 people in two hours. 

Granted, [every dish is not] cooked 
to order, but we have seven stations 
where a chef stands there and cooks 


SD: How has university cookery 
changed since you started? 

BR: The students are definitely 
more aware of what they’re eating, 
and many choose to eat healthier. 
They’ll go for plain grilled chicken 
instead of a chicken patty. Or they’ll 
say, “Excuse me, can you use pan 
spray in my pan, instead of oil?" We 
have nutritional information on the 
signage [for each dish], and they’re 
paying attention. They ask more 
questions, and they know food better 
than you or I did when we were 18 
coming into college. 

And the local food. Local is prob- 
ably 25 percent more expensive than 
conventional, but you do it when you 
can. We work closely with Black River 
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Farm to Dining Hall «pm 

Produce and Black River Meats. They’ll 
call and say, “We have a stockpile of flat- 
iron steaks; we’ll give them to you for 30 
percent off.” Someone [in the kitchen] 
will say, “That’s not on the menu.” And I 
say, “OK, let’s change the menu.” 

I have this willingness to try things 
that are outside the box — I’m never 
going to say no because I think it’s not 
going to work. If you don’t try, you won’t 
know. And maybe you can’t do what you 
want to do 100 percent; maybe you get 
to 50, 60, 80 percent. But you’re going to 
get 0 percent if you don’t try. 

SD: With the increased emphasis on 
fresh and local food, have you no- 
ticed an impact on student health? 

BR: The classic "freshman 15” [Le., the 
notion that freshmen gain 15 pounds 
after arriving at college] is true, and 
it’s twofold. When you lived at home 
with your parents, did you have 
French fries or pizza every day? Also, 
you’re away from home, in a new place 
with people you don't know. What do 
you do? You eat. 

But there are always healthy and 
not-healthy choices. If you didn’t have 
burgers, you’d have an uprising. If you 
didn’t have salad bar, there’d be an up- 
rising. I meet the students, and they all 
want to tell me their favorite thing in the 
dining hall. And 17 out of 20 students 
say chicken patty night. I’ll ask them 
about the sushi, and they’re like, “Yeah, 
the sushi is great. But the chicken patty 
... it’s convenient and it’s so good and we 
just love it” 

SD: You've put a lot of energy into 
getting local food into university 
kitchens. How did that happen? 

BR: When Farm to Plate started, I 
was on one of the aggregation and 
distribution groups. I was at this 
conference talking with producers 
about what it takes to get [their 
product] into Sodexo. It's price point 
and availability — and just because 
you think you have enough product 
doesn’t mean you have enough. You 
can’t come sell to me at my back 
door. You need to go through the 
distribution hub. 

[WEB ONLY] For example, Kimball 
Brook [Farm organic] dairy came to us 
five years ago. They wanted do organic 
milk in glass bottles. They wanted us to 
recycle and send the bottles back. I was 
like, “Whoa, that’s not going to work on 
a college campus.” 

But our partnership with Black River 
Produce has been great. They’re willing 


to take a chance on products that aren’t 
tested and true. And once a producer gets 
in with them. Black River can sell [their 
product] to any business they distribute 

So a lot of it was relationship building 
and phone conversations. I was basically 
looking at administration from both 
sides. We made [local] a priority. It was, 
Let’s incrementally increase local sourcing 
— as Black River can handle it, and as the 
farms can handle it, and as we can afford it. 

SD: What's next for institutional 
food? Where's all this headed? 

BR: I don’t know where it’s headed, but 
the local piece will definitely continue 
to grow. Rome wasn’t built in a day, 
so we’re not going to get to 20, 40, 50 
percent local food overnight. But this 
movement from farm to institution is 
only growing, and I think you’re going 
to see more money being spent in the 
next three, five, 10 years. You can't really 
look past that because things change, 
but I don’t see that going away, ever. 

SD: How important is consumer 
education? 

BR: It is so much more important than 
anyone could ever possibly imagine. 
When you [place signage in the dining 
hall], maybe 10 percent of the people 
read it But if there’s a picture showing 
the grower, people pay attention. To say 
that a picture [is worth] 1,000 words 
is a cliche, but it’s so true it’s not even 
funny. Place [a picture] where the food 
is being served, and people start asking 
questions. You can hear the passion in 

SD: It’s Sunday night, and you're 
relaxing over a drink. Where are you, 
and what are you drinking? 

BR: I am home with my wife and kids. 
Maybe having a seltzer. Day to day, you 
work hard and a lot, so family is really 
important. Depending on the time of 
year, we grow corn and chicken and 
veggies. So if you can celebrate family 
and food together, and teach your kids 
the value of real food, that’s fantastic. 

SD: When you're not working, any 
hobbies? 

BR: If I’m not working or with family, 
I’m out fishing. ® 

This interview has been edited and 
condensed An extended version is 
available online at sevendaysvt.com/food 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 








Memberships 

available! 


4000 Mountain Road • Stowe, Vermont • 800-451-8686 • Topnotchresort.com 


Green State Gardener 

388 Pine Street • Burlington • Open Mon - Fri: 10 AM - 6 PM Sat - Sun: 11am - <tpm 


BUILDING 


ENERGY 


Lower Your Energy Bills 
with Air Sealing and Insulation 

BPl Certified Home Performance Aud 
Trusted In-House Insulation Team 


BuildingEnergyVT.com 

(802)859-3384 


REDUCE YOUR RELIANCE ON FOSSIL FUELS 

Invest in Comfort 

■ Insulation ■ Energy Audits ■ Solar Systems ■ Heat F 






Fill up at our brand new 
beer nerd - curated Growler Bar! 


MINI ACADEMY 
MIDWEEK CLINICS 

start Sept 6th. 


Simba’s Afterschool 
tennis program 
gets on the way in 
September. 








calendar 

AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER 7. 2016 


WED. 31 

activism 



TRACKS 


Xenia Rubinos is rolling into town, and hers is a show you won’t want to 
miss. The Brooklyn-based singer just released her second album. Black 




List your upcoming event here for free! 




SUBMISSION DEADLINES: 

ALL SUBMISSIONS MUST BE RECEIVED BY THURSDAY AT NOON FOR CONSIDERATION IN THE 
FOLLOWING WEDNESDAY'S NEWSPAPER. 

FIND OUR CONVENIENT FORM AND GUIDELINES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT. YOU CAN 
ALSO EMAIL US AT CALENDAR@SEVENDAYSVT.COM. 

TO BE LISTED. YOU MUST INCLUDE THE NAME OF EVENT. A BRIEF DESCRIPTION. 

SPECIFIC LOCATION. DATE TIME COST AND CONTACT PHONE NUMBER. 

CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 

LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN BY SADIE WILUAMS. SEVEN DAYS EDITS FOR SPACE 
AND STYLE. DEPENDING ON COST AND OTHER FACTORS, CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE 
LISTED IN EITHER THE CALENDAR OR THE CLASSES SECTION. WHEN APPROPRIATE. CLASS 
ORGANIZERS MAY BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING. 


Terry Cat. which has been praised by both NPR and Pitchfork; the latter 
calls the collection “all about breaking beyond limitations." The music 
is political, soulful and sharp. “Rubinos gets deep inside her psyche on 
Black Terry Cat,” adds Pitchfork, “as she negotiates a world that has 
prescribed ideas about how she should be, and questions her place 






The National Gallery in London and Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam recently hosted an 
exhibit of Rembrandt works that focused on paintings he created later in life. Most 
of us probably didn't catch that show across the pond, but Town Hall Theater in 
Middlebury is kindly screening a production that takes viewers on a virtual gallery 
tour. Expect a bit of biography on the Dutch master alongwithnotesoneach painting 


In Session 

Fall is fast approaching, and coll 
students aren’t the only ones goi 
back to class. The University of 
Vermont’s monthly Community 
Medical School, which open; 
lecture by urologist Scott Per 
Tuesday, offers free public lei 


the field of prostate cancer. In coming 
months, an array of professionals will 

have to be a med student or practitioner 
to go; these talks are specifically tailored 



SEP.4 1 FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


Home Sweet Home 


s 

— 

i 






calendar 




LABOR DAY 

TENT SALE 

Fri 9/2-Mon 9/5 (9am-5pm) 

| Rain or Shine 

I pajamajeans 



Collective. Burlington. 10-11 a.m. $10. Info, 540-0186. 



an animated barefoot workout South End Studio, 
Burlington, 8:30-9:30 a.m. $14: free for first-tim- 


REC0VERY COMMUNITY YOGA: A stretching ses- 



Jerlcho Town Library. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 899-4686. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT SOUND BATH: Draw in the 
good vibrations of gongs, bowls and dldgerldoos 



kids 

SCIENCE LOVES ART: Young uns of all ages explore 



TODDLER TIME: Puzzles, puppets, stories and art sup- 
plies entertain tots ages 4 and under. St Johnsbury 
Athenaeum. 10:30-11 :30 a.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 


language 

BEGINNER ENGLISH LANGUAGE CLASS: Students 

BEGINNER RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: 

INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: 

7:30 p.m. Free. Info, reference*® burl mgtonvt.gov. 


INTERMEDIATE-LEVEL SPANISH CLASS: Pupils im- 


INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

next level. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 6:30-8 
p.m. Free. Info. reference®burlingtonvt.gov. 




CITY HALL PARK CONCERT SERIES: DADDY LONG 


outdoors 


THE MAGIC OF BIRD MIGRATION: Avian enthusl- 



astounding accuracy. B-Side playground. Little 
River State Park. Waterbury. 7 p.m. $2-4: free for 
children ages 3 and under; preregister: call to 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. 





helps athletes cool down. Killlngton Resort, 2-S 
p.m. $25-100; preregister. Info. 775-1928. 

BURLINGTON HASH HOUSE HARRIERS: Beer 



LADY DAY AT EMERSON'S BAR AND GRILL': Take 



MURDER FOR TWO': A small-town cop tries to 
7:30 p.m. $18-34. Info. 824-S288. V 

Burlington, 5:45-10:45 p.m. Free. Info. 658-1484. 

words 

Free. Info. 264-5660, bumhamlib@colchestervtgov. 

VETERANS BOOK GROUP: Readers who have 

WRITING CIRCLE: Prompts flow into a 30-minute free 

atmosphere. Thif Wellness Co-op, Burlington 4-5 
pm Free. Info. 888-492-8218. ext 303. 


THU.l 

community 

COMMUNITY DISCUSSION: Residents chew the fat 
The Wellness Co-op. Burlington. 12:30-1:30 p.m. 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE CLASS: Instruction for 





- UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



GET BACK 
IN THE 
GROOVE 

• 70+ group fitness classes 
every week 

• 2 Burlington locations, 
including our new Y Annex 

• 2 pools, swim lessons, 
swim team, open swim 

www.gbymca.org 




SATURDAY STORYTIME 

Saturdays at uam. 
Free and open to all ages. 


THU 8 JOHN ELDER, SHEILA POST 
7pm 8, SARA DILLON 

loin these Green Writers Press 
authors for an evening of story. 

HU 15 JUDITH SCHWARTZ: 

7pm WATER IN PLAIN SIGHT 

Explore real-world solutions to 
today's water crisis. 

HU 22 CARDY RAPER: 

7pm AN AMERICAN HARVEST 

Reflections on how one family 
moved from dirt-poor farming to 
a better life in the early 1900s. 
HU 29 LAURIE MCCAMMON: 

7pm ENOUGH! 

Discover how your own never- 
enough thinking has been limit- 
ing you and how to challenge it 
in all the places it lurks. 


WHOLE BOOK 
APPROACH STORYTIME 

Saturdays at 1pm. 




Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 



calendar 


HEALTHY 

VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 

Participate in a research study 
and help develop a vaccine 
against Dengue 



Call 802-656-00 13 for more info 
and to schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number, 
and a good time to coll back. 

Email UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 
or visit UVMVTC.ORG 


UNIVERSITY 
" VERMONT 


# 


obsessed? 


Find, fix and feather with 
Nest Notes — an e-newsletter 
filled with home design, 
Vermont real estate tips 
and DIY 
decorating 


ft 


Sign up today at 
sevendaysvt.com/enews. 



theater 

ALL MY SONS - : See WED.31.7:30 p.m. 

■JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR": See WED.31. 

LADY DAY AT EMERSON'S BAR AND GRILL': See 


MURDER FOR TWO': See WED.31. 




fairs & festivals 



NORTHFIELD LABOR DAY: A SK footrace kicks 



film 

HISTORIC SITES FILM AFTERNOON: Short to 



food & drink 



MOUNT SNOW BREWERS FESTIVAL: More than SO 





TRUCK STOP WINOOSKI: Merrymakers eat drink and 
Jam to live music at a dog- and family-friendly gather- 
ing of mobile food purveyors. Winooski Falls Way. 5-10 
p.m. Cost of food and dnnk. Info. 540-0406. 

VERMONT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.31. 9 i 


health & fitness 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


:nda> 


Colchester. 1040:30 a.m. Free. Info. 264-566(1 

tion with the "Big Art Bold Vision" exhibit. Berlin 
Mall, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info, 272-5S56. 

WHOLE BOOK APPROACH STORYTIME: Kids learn 


montreal 

andunder. Info. 514-904-1247. 


THE BOMBADILS: The folk duo plays a mix of 





JOHN FUNKHOUSER QUARTET: The modern jazz 


package: preregister; BYOB. Info. 247-4295. 


LEWIS FRANCO & THE BROWN EYED GIRLS: Folk 
ers market. 60 State Street Montpelier. 10:30 a.m 




Dana Anderson, Middlebury 

Addison Builtting Bright Futures 
Regional Coordinator 


Rachel Hunter, North Springfield 

Family Care Provider & Vermont 
Birth to Five Mentor 


Superhero power: Strengthening ^ r * 
Vermont’s early childhood system — /_ 

by securing grant funding for new 

programs, creating collaboration __ 

within her community and inspiring ju|:' , 

holistic thinking among the mem- A 
beis the Addison Building Bright 

Futures regional council. 

Good deed done: Dana helped to create an educational earN 
childhood TV series on Middlebury Community Television caltsgfi 
tSlowinp Bright Futures and now produces it every month^j^B 


Superhero power: Working tirelessly 
to create positive change for children! In 
addition to her role as a provider and 
mentor, Rachel is involved with STARS, 
Building Bright Futures, the Starting 
Points Network and the Blue Ribbon 
Commission on Financing High Quality 


Affordable Child Care. 


one: Providing a safe environment for the children in 
Sr care so that their parents can have peace of mind. 


GOING ABOVE AND BEYOND FOR VERMONT'S YOUNGEST CHILDREN 

Nominate a Superhero from your community at 


Betsy Bailey, St. Johnsbury 

Owner, Little Dippers Doodle 
Children’s Center 


Kristy HaaSato. Braintree 

Executive Director, Waitsfield Children's 
Center 


Superhero power: Supporting the 
health of families via special activities, 
classes and visits for parents, because 
a child's classroom starts in the home. 


Superhero power: Kristy il'awvarm and caring 
teacher and director who always togos the best in- 
terests of the children at the fg$§ft^MCf her deci- 
sion-making. She maintains the Waitsfi^d Chil- 
dren’s Center at the highest level of quality possi 
ble: NAEYC accredited and 5 starsl 


Good deed done: Considering the 
needs of all children in her care, wheth- 
er by ensuring every child gets a pres- 
ent during the holidays, purchasing 
clothing for kids in need, providing 
rides to doctors’ appoinments or help- 
ing with foster care. 


jjp'.iy- -” -_ ! Good deed done: When a local mom suddenly 
~ ‘ got the call that a 10-month-old baby was in need 
of emergency foster care, her first call was to Kristy for help with ohild care 
Kristy jumped into action to accommodate the infant, allowing the mom to care 
for him-and ultimately adopt him. 



Mad River Valley 

Craft Fair 


calendar 


New t 
World 

FESTIVAL 

• ^.—Presented bv 

(_ ^handler 

'Sufiday j 
4 

Maitrotreet, 

Randolph, VTi _ It 1 


.Tickets Online At: 

NewWorldFestival.com 


4 


Sat. & Sun. Sept. 3 & 4 

Labor Day Weekend, 1 0am-5pm, Waitsfield, VT 


RAIN OR SHINE 
Kenyon's field. Route 1 00 


Four bands, door prizes, 
delicious food court 
and free bounce house! 


$5 for adults, kids and 
parking are free! 

RELAX in our Man Cave: 
cocktails, couches & Ping- 
Pong (all adults welcome)! 


www. madrivercraftfa i r. 



Readings with Billy Collins 

September 10, 7PM 


PRESENTED BY THE WILLIAM EDDY LECTURE SERIES 


1302 Main Street, St. Johnsbury VT 

Fairbanks 

VERMONT’S 

Tel. 802-748-2372 
fairbanksmuseum.org 

MUSEUM 
V)y So planetarium 

OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 



outdoors 

CHOOSE YOUR OWN DISCOVERY HIKE: Learn ha 





POETRY EXPERIENCE: Rainii Eddins facilitates a 
Free Library Burlington! 1-3 p.m. Free. Info! 865-7211. 


SUN. 4 

community 

COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS WITH THE CENTER 
FOR MINDFUL LEARNING: Peaceful people gather 


ARTIFACT ROADSHOW & FLINTKNAPPING 
DEMONSTRATION: Experimental archaeolo- 

Americans shaped projectile points. ECHO Leahy 
with admission. $11.50-14.50; free § for kids 2 and 

GHOST WALK: SHADOWS OF THE PAST: See SAT.3. 
HISTORICAL TROLLEY TOURS OF BURLINGTON: 


fairs &festivals 



Center for the Arts. Randolph, noon-11 p.m. $12-40: 
free for kids 12 and under. Info, 728-6464. 


NORTHFIELD LABOR DAY: See SAT.3. 

SOUTHERN VERMONT GARLIC & HERB FESTIVAL: 



ing. See calendar spotllghL 29 Flat SL, Brattleboro, 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. $5-225. Info. 451-0660. 


food & drink 

MOUNT SNOW BREWERS FESTIVAL: See SAT.3. 
WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 



kids 

SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: From feathers and 





Igbtq 


THE SKY WRITING GROUP: Creative storytelling 



montreal 







Arts • Shopping • Dining 






calendar 


UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SI 




Walk , walk fashion baby... 



Designs 
Meghan Jean 
Neda Sharafi, Ned's 
Jenna B 

Joy Choquette, Joy 
Zoe Crane 


Food vendors, beer 
and wine available. 


Strut Director & Coordinator 
Hosts 

Mike Curkov and Meghan Carpenter 
from Local 22 & Local 44 

DJ 

Robbie Rapatski 


Styling 

Pure Beauty VT 
Hair by Sequoia Salon 


lUT is the only 

■ your tickets online today at sea * 


SEVEN DAYS 

STR 

AN ART HOP FASHION 


SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 10 

2 runway shows at 
6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks 
by local designers 
In the tent behind 
the Maltex Building 
431 Pine Street, 
Burlington, $15 



Is it your time to quit? 

VCBH is here to help 


(802)656-1906 http://j.mp/lMSDgeE Behavio 


SEVEN DAY S tickets 

EVENTS ON SALE MOW 





Xenia Rubinos 

THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 1. 
ARTSRIOT. BURLINGTON 






ARTSRIOT. BURLINGTON 



Burlington Book 
Festival Benefit 

SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 17. 
UVM DAVIS CENTER. LIVAK 
BALLROOM, BURLINGTON 



Boyden Valley 
Winery Harvest 
Festival 

SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 17 
BOYDEN VALLEY WINERY. 
CAMBRIDGE 


SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 3, 
ARTSRIOT. BURLINGTON 


| SELLING TICKETS? WE CAN HELP! 

■ Fundraisers- ■ No cost to you 

Festivals ■ Local support 

■ Plays ■ Sports ■ Built-in promotion | 

■ Concerts ■ Custom options 


CONTACT US: 

865-1020, ext. 22 
tickets@sevendaysvt.com 



f > 

<jM emory care and more... 

A new senior living community specializing in caring for people with 
Alzheimer's, dementia and memory impairment. 





Call Carrie Shamel to schedule a visit: (802)872-1 700 
6 Freeman Woods, Essex Junction, VT 

Like us on Facebook! fi 


SEVENDAYSTICKETS.COM 





classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 


BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 





[ CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVEND/ 




computers 


6), Contemporary Dance (Sep. 

6). Essential Oils (Sep. 7). Next 
Photoshop (Sep. 7). Assets & 

Travelers (Sep. 8). Anatomy 
and Somatlcs (Sep. 8). Intro 
French (Sep. 12). Wake Up Now 
(Sep. 12). Memoir Writing (Sep. 

12). French Beginners (Sep. 13). 
Tuesday Yoga (Sep 13). Chair Yoga 
[Sep. 13).Vinyasa Yoga (Sep 14), 
Ethiopian Ceremony (Sep. IS), 
Jazzercise Dance (Sep. IS), Yoga 
Beginners (Sep. IS). Solar Energy 
(Sep. IS). Confluence Time (Sep. 
IS). Full descriptions available 


School. 369 CVUfld,H 


craft 

nido 




culinary 

IN HINESBURG STARTING 
SOON: Tomato Magic Sauce 
(Sep. 6), Prenatal Yoga (Sep. 

6), Contemporary Dance (Sep. 

6). Essential Oils (Sep. 7), Next 
Photoshop (Sep. 7). Assets & 
□abilities (Sep. 7). Italian for 
Travelers (Sep. 8). Anatomy 
and Somatlcs (Sep. 8). Intro 
French (Sep. 12), Wake Up Now 
(Sep. 12). Memoir Writing (Sep. 

12). French Beginners (Sep. 13). 
Tuesday Yoga (Sep. 13). Chair Yoga 
(Sep. 13),Vinyasa Yoga (Sep. 14), 

Jazzercise Dance (Sep. IS). Yoga 
Beginners (Sep. IS). Solar Energy 
(Sep- lSLConfluence Time (Sep. 

matlon will provide info. Follow @ 
accesscvu on Twitter/Facebook/ 

School 369 CVU Rd. H/nesburg. 



KNITTING HOUSE SOCKS AT 






drumming 


OJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn dramming 



or come directly to the first dass! 
Location: Tafko Space. 208 Flynn 
Ave, Suite 3G. Burlington: Capita/ 
City Grange. 6612 Rte. 12, Berlin. 
Into: 999-4255. burlington 

KID'S AND PARENTS’ WORLD 
DRUMMING IN BURLINGTON 
AND MONTPELIER!: Tue. Taiko in 
Buriington (ages 6 and up): 4-5:20 

or SSB/parent-cwid ImZ weeks; 


DRUMMING 




vite friends! Please register online 
or come directly to the first dass! 
Location: Taiko Space. 208 Flynn 

City Grange. 667 2 Rte. II Berlin. 
Info: 999-4255. burllngton 
talko.org. 









355-1301, info&WXi 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN Jll 



meditation 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 
the practice of sitting still and 
following your breath as it goes 

netting with your heart By simply 
toward yourself. The Burlington 


Cafe (meditation and discussions) 
meets the first Saturday of each 






nature 


SUSTAINABLE LANDSCAPE 
STEWARDS: A course forcommu- 



pets 


HOLISTIC ANIMAL HEALING 




pregnancy/ 

childbirth 

PRENATAL METHOD STUDI 


Yoga Alliance Registered Prenatal 
Yoga Teacher Training Program. 
InfantCPR. Empathy circles. 


I Mill St suite 236, 


psychotherapy 



EMDRIA approved: basic training 



Tuesday Yoga (Sep. 13). Chair Yoga 
(Sep. 13).Vinyasa Yoga (Sep. 14). 
Ethiopian Ceremony (Sep. 15), 
Jazzercise Dance (Sep. 15), Yoga 
Beginners (Sep. IS), Solar Energy 
(Sep. IS). Confluence Time (Sep. 
15). Full descriptions available 


School. 369 CVU fid, Hinesburg. 
Info: 482-7194. cvuweb.cvuhs.org/ 


HONEST YOGA: Honest Yoga 




525/new student (1st week unlim- 
ited!: 518/class or $140/)0-class 
card: $12/class for student or se- 


: or $100/10-class punch card . 




NEED ADVICE ON LOVE, 
LUST AND LIFE? 


Howard Center presents 


FALL 


i Bick, CEO, Howard Center 

Brandon del Pozo, Chief, BPD 
“ i Fisher, MD, UVM Medical 
Barbara Rachelson, 

, LUND Facilitator: Martha 
United Way NWVT 





M usic festivals come to be for a 
number of reasons, from love 
of a particular genre or band to 
the simple quest to make a buck. 
Randolph’s New World Festival was born 
out of a different motive: to give solace to a 
community reeling from disaster. Over an 18- 
month period in 1990-1991, Randolph lost 60 
percent of its downtown retail buildings to 
a series of devastating fires. From the ashes 
rose the NWF, which this Sunday celebrates 
its 24th year of bringing Celtic, Cajun and 
Quebecois music to Randolph’s downtown. 

Kevin Dunwoody, whose Lost Mountain Bookstore 
was consumed by one of those fires, recalls that the 
NWF started with a devastated community that 
wanted to rise above its negative emotions and cel- 
ebrate its strengths. 

“The feeling was that we needed a party," he says 
with a chuckle. 

At the time, the Chandler Music Hall was waking 
from a period of relative slumber, and its new board 
wanted to show the community the venue’s potential. 
Tim Flynn, a prior board member, had just returned 
from an Irish music festival, which he thought might 
be a great way to bring some cheer to town. Flynn asked 
Dunwoody if he thought such a festival would fly. 

“I said, ‘I think it will, but we have to invite the 
French Quebecois,’” recalls Dunwoody. He had seen 
Quebecois music at the Champlain Valley Folk Festival 
and fallen in love with it. 

Flynn agreed, and the New World Festival was born. 
Dunwoody jumped on board, along with a number of 
other locals, including Dick Drysdale, publisher of the 
Herald of Randolph. The Chandler Music Hall served 
as both venue and organizational hub. 

Many first-year music festivals struggle to attract a 
crowd, but that was not the case with NWF. Quebecois 
musician and Vermont expat Dana Whittle, who de- 
signed the festival’s first logo and has supported it as 
a performer and volunteer ever since, explains that an 
underestimate of attendance led to a creative solution 
in ticketing. 

“We printed the tickets on stickers you could attach 
to your clothes," she says. “By the end of the day we 
were running out, and we had to rip the stickers in 
half" 

After that first year, Dunwoody settled in as the fes- 
tival’s official music director. He continued the focus 
on music from what he calls the North Atlantic Rim: 
the British Isles, the Canadian Maritimes, Quebec, the 
northeastern U.S. and the Brittany region of northwest- 
ern France. In the beginning he booked mostly local 
acts, including Woods Tea Co. and Martha Pellerin. 
Later, Dunwoody says, budgets grew and allowed him 
to bring in more national and international acts. 
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The Main Squeeze 

Say this for madaila: They don’t do 
anything half-assed. 

Since their debut performance at 
the (late?) great local music fest the 
Precipice in 2014 — when they were 
called plato ears — everything the 
psych-pop phenoms have endeavored 
to do has been done with neon panache 
and ambition. When they released their 
phenomena] debut album, The Dance, 
in 2015, they didn’t just throw a release 
party. They took over Burlington’s 
City Hall. They followed that up with 
a blowout bash at the ECHO Leahy 
Center for Lake Champlain. Then, 
earlier this year, on a snowy night in 
April, they invaded the Champlain 
Valley Exposition to put on Madaila: 
The Fair, mark daly and company don’t 
play their hometown especially often. 
But when they do, they don't mess 
around. 

That trend continues this week. On 
Sunday, September 4, Madaila host 
Madaila on Main, a daylong, three-stage 
mini music festival on Main Street 
between South Winooski Avenue and 
Church Street Yes, on Main Street. The 
band, with the aid of the fine folks at 
Nectar’s, is shutting down the block 
in front of the House That phish Built 
Incidentally, the last performer to shut 
down Main Street in Burlington? donald 


trump. There's a blurb for the ol' press 
kit huh? 

Aside from the amount of orange 
likely to be onstage this Sunday, 
Madaila’s fest has absolutely nothing 
in common with Drumpf's Queen City 
visit What it does have is a staggering 
amount of great music, especially for 
a Sunday in Burlington. (Don’t worry, 
that's Labor Day weekend, so most 
of you are in the clear to sleep in on 
Monday.) 

Kicking things off on the outdoor 
stage are the pitchblak brass band, a 
Brooklyn-based ensemble that fuses 
hip-hop with New Orleans second line. 
Like several of the bigger names on 
the bill, they’ve made several stops in 
Burlington in recent years and have a 
sizable local following. Like who, you 
ask? How about marco benevento, who 
follows PBB? 

Thanks to his time in the benevento 

and touring with the likes of trey 
anastasio and mike Gordon, among 
others, the multi-instrumentalist is a 
darling of the jam scene. But there's far 
more to Benevento than those heady 

^culture 

ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


credits suggest Witness his latest solo 
album, The Story of Fred Short, released 
in April. The cool kids at Brooklyn 
Vegan rightly called the record “bold 
indie rock.” It’s a gem. 

Speaking of bold indie rock, helming 
the penultimate set outside is lady lamb. 
The onetime Beekeeper has been a local 
favorite since she was making quirky 
bedroom tapes in Brunswick, Maine, 
and playing underground shows in 
Burlington. Now she’s based in Brooklyn 
and has justifiably become a critical 
darling and rising star. To wit the last 
time LL played VT was as a headliner 
at Waking Windows 6. The time before 

the Shelburne Museum last summer. So, 
yeah. She’s doing all right 

Of course, the outdoor stage 
headliners are Madaila. And why not? 
They’re hosting the damn thing. Also, 
they’ve been on a nice little run of their 
own lately. The band recently signed 
to Madison House, a well-respected 
national booking agency. They’ve also 
landed with a boutique publicity outfit 
in New York City called Mixtape Media. 

SOUNDBITES » P.67 

For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow @DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 


GROUND 



THU 

9.08 

Getter 

Wuki 

FRI 

9.01 

Waka Flocka Flame 

DJWhooKid 

FRI 

9.02 

1047 The Point Welcomes 

Butch Walker 

The Wnd and The Wane, Suzanne Santo 

SAT 

9.10 

The 5th PopUp! 

Queer Pride Ball 

SUN 

9.11 

The English Beat 

SUN 

9.11 

Vandaveer 

TUES 

9.13 

of Montreal 

Ruby The Rabbitfoot 

WED 

9.14 

August Burns Red 

Ena, Silent Planet Make Them Suffer 

THU 

9.15 

Pink Talking Fish 

MON 

9.12 

104.7 The Point Wetones 

Darlingside 

Michael Chomey & the HoBar Three 

FRI 

9.16 

104.7 The Runt Welcomes 

The Infamous Stringdusters 

The Drunken Hearts 

JUST ANNOUNCED - 

1001 Burning Monk: A Tribute to 

Rage against the Machine 

10.15 *Ruin and Rose* 

10.19 Shelac 

1027 Langhome Slim & The Law 

A 1214 Williston Road, South Burlington 

H 802-652-0777 

O ©higherg round 

111 @hjgheigroundmusic 

















FREE 


music 


COOLER IN THE MOUNTAINS 


$efltemb&i3 

Saturday, 
3:30 pm 



ORDER NOW & SAVE UP TO 

Season Subscription Deadline: 9/16 j 


’40 


802.656.4455 UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 
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The 2016 New World Festival shines 
a spotlight on Acadian and Cajun music 
and will feature some of the most re- 
spected and beloved performers in the 
genre. Among those is “Acadian power 
trio” Vishten, who hail from the Prince 
Edward Island/Magdalen Islands 
regions of the Canadian Maritimes. 
Founded in 2000, Vishten are known for 
employing instruments from fiddle and 
bodhran to electric guitar; along with 
powerful vocal harmonies, the group 
creates stunning arrangements of tra- 
ditional Acadian tunes. Vishten’s album 
Red Earth was the winner of Roots/ 
Traditional Group Recording of the Year 
at this year’s East Coast Music Awards in 
Cape Breton. 

Another big name this year is the 
Yves Lambert Trio. In 1976, accordion- 
ist and singer Lambert cofounded La 
Bottine Souriante, one of the most re- 
vered contemporary Quebecois groups. 
His current trio includes younger musi- 
cians Tommy Gauthier on fiddle and 
Olivier Rondeau on guitar. 

As always, Vermonters will play a 
big role in the festival. Green Mountain 
Cajun contributions this year include 
quintet Yankee Chank, as well as a duo 
composed of Alec Ellsworth and Katie 
Trautz — now the director of Chandler 
Center for the Arts. 

From the start, the NWF has ben- 
efited a good cause: youth programming 
at the Chandler. Fittingly, the festival 
has come to feature a number of young 
performers. Among them this year are 
Les Poules a Colin, whose five members 
grew up playing trad tunes in Quebec’s 
musically rich Lanaudiere region. 

The region has served as a pipe- 
line for NWF talent, thanks in part 


to Whittle, who lives in the small 
Lanaudiere town of Sainte-Beatrix. This 
year, she’s helping to bring members of 
TradNation, a collective of Quebecois 
musicians, dancers and callers. Whittle 
will perform, too, as part of Zigue, a 
duo with her husband, fiddler Claude 
Methe, and with TradNation for the 
festival’s Breton dance. 

Like every year, NWF will offer 
11 hours of music on five all-weather 
stages. And, while most groups per- 
form in their usual configurations, 
they also mix it up. The slate includes 
two jam sessions: One features a mix of 
festival performers; the other is open 
to anyone who wants to join in. In ad- 
dition, says Whittle, it’s possible some 
unexpected Quebecois musicians 
could show up. 

“It’s the end of the summer festival 
season,” she says. “A lot of musicians 
may come down just for fun.” 

Whittle believes the NWF is success- 
ful because of its specificity. “I think that 
focusing on the Celtic and French tradi- 
tions makes the festival very strong,” she 
says. “A lot of folk festivals try to be very 
diverse and present things for many dif- 
ferent tastes, and it’s harder to pull that 
off year after year." 

Many artists return to the Randolph 
fest “to see the friends they’ve made 
over the years,” Whittle observes. 

Dunwoody suggests that the single- 
day format gives the NWF more punch. 
“It is so intense,” he says. “I've heard 
people talk about musical overdose. We 
joke that it’s like Brigadoon. It shows up 
for one day, and that’s it” ® 

INFO 

The New World Festival is Sunday, Septem- 
ber 4. noon to 11 p.m.. at Chandler Music Hall 
in Randolph. $12-40. newworldfestival.com 
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It will undoubtedly help to spread the 
gospel of Madaila in the coming months 
when their sophomore album, Traces, 
hits our collectively eager ears — likely 
in late October. 

I’ve heard it, and I’m awfully excited 
for y’all to check it out, too. In the 
meantime, maybe scoot over to our 
arts blog, Live Culture, and check out 
the premiere of “Nurture,” the second 
single off Traces. By the way, our new 
assistant music editor, Jordan adams, 
penned that post. You’ll be seeing 
his byline quite often from now on. 
Welcome aboard, Jordan! 

Moving on — and indoors — 
following Madaila’s set, the party heads 
inside to Nectar’s and Club Metronome. 
Downstairs, catch smalltalker, a side 
project from the smooth antics crew, 
a PitchBlak redux, the omnipresent 
disco phantom and a set from 
twioaila, which is a hybrid of 
Madaila and twiddle, led by the 

Upstairs, it’s Northampton’s 
luxdeluxe, touring in support 
of their latest record, It’s a 
Girl. The ever-provocative 

(ex-LDW anthem) will also be 
in attendance, reimagining 
joni Mitchell's Blue. WW6 
headliners delicate steve round 
out the live portion of the 
evening, with dj taka spinning 
into the wee smalls. 

Oh, and this just in: I have 
it on good authority that a 
time-traveling disco band 
called the medallions — who 
are definitely not Madaila — 


have canceled a leg of their European 
tour and may surprise with a set on 
Main Street Stay tuned... 

BiteTorrent 

That all sounds like a lot of fun, right? 
Well, readers of a certain vintage may 
find they have a difficult decision to 
make on Sunday. That’s because, while 
Madaila and friends are building this 
city on rock and roll — and art pop, 
brassy hip-hop, etc. — over at the 
Champlain Valley Fair there is a show 
of monumentally epic proportions: the I 
Love the ’90s Tour, featuring vanilla ice, 

If you had told 12-year-old me that 
any of those acts would be playing in 


Vermont, I would have fainted. If you 
had told me they would be playing 
together and at the freakin’ fair, my 
teenybopping heart would have 
exploded. Hell, I’m in my late thirties, 
and I’m still feeling heart palpitations — 
though that might just be an excess of 
fried dough. 

Now, can this show possibly be 
anything other than embarrassing for 
everyone involved? Doubtful. Do I care? 
Of course not! The question is this: 
Madaila or the ’90s? 

For fellow aging hipsters grappling 
with life’s tough choices, I look at 
it this way: Do you want to go see a 
group of phenomenally talented young 
people grabbing life by the horns and 
subsequently get depressed about your 
misspent youth? Or do you want to 
go and see a bunch of well-past-their- 
prime pop stars and subsequently 
get depressed because you so vividly 
remember their heyday/how to do the 
running man? The choice is yours. 


Last but not least, we have more proof 
that Big Heavy World is the coolest. 

On Thursday, September 1, the noble 
do-gooders will realize a dream some 
20 years in the making: Smashing the 
ever-loving bejeezus out of old cars. 
That night, BHW is entering a car in 
the Demolition Derby at the Champlain 
Valley Fair. It’s a 1978 Chevy Nova, 
gussied up by local artists tooth and 

mccullough of the local hardcore punk 
band reverser. 

Incidentally, I'm pretty sure Color 
Me Badd's tour vehicle is also a 78 
Nova. Here’s hoping they don’t park in 
the wrong spot at the Expo. ® 
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WED. 31 


burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE & GRILL: 

The Hitmen (rock), 6 p.m, free. 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: OJ 




JUNIPER: Ellen Powell Trio 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul 
Asbell Trio (jazz), 7 p.m.. free. 




7 p.m, free. Crooked Spine & 
free. Dr. No'(rock), 10:30 p.m.. 


champlain 

islands/northwest 

Rhythm Boys (rockabilly). 6 pm, 

northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 


outside Vermont 



THU.l 

burlington 






stowe/smuggs 

PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

Trivia Night, 7 p.m, free. 


middlebury area 



SIDEBAR: Troy Millette (folk). 7 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Elodie Milo 

VERMONT COMEDY CLUB: 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 



Flame Thrower wakaflocka FLAME grew up around hip-hop royalty. 


His neighbors in his native Queens included Ja Rule and LL Cool J’s grandmother. His 
cousin was friendly with the Lost Boyz. But WFF never considered becoming a rapper. It 
wasn't until his family moved to an Atlanta suburb and his mother, now the CEO of Mizay 
Entertainment, began managing Gucci Mane that the rhymes began to flow. Since then, 
he's become one of the biggest and most controversial figures in hip-hop, equally famed 
for trap-infused hits “O Let’s Do It” and “Hard in the Paint” as for rifts with Method Man 
and Mane. Waka Flocka Flame plays a two-night run this Thursday and Friday, September 
1 and 2, at the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington. DJ WHOO KID opens. 



0AK4S:Chyse Atkins (trap, 
soul). 10 p.m, free. 


STONE CORRAL BREWERY: 

Justin Panigutti (singer- 


WATERWORKS FOOD ♦ DRINK: 
Steady Betty (rocksteady), 9:30 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL AND BURRITO 

CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 



Mountain Playboys (Cajun). 9 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Honky Tonk 






stowe/sm uggs 


sFridayNightFrequendes 

(hip-hop). 10 p.m, free. 

middlebury area 


Entertainment (Top 40). 9:30 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: The 
Bob McKenzie Band (blues). 6 
pm. S3. Second Half (rock). 9 


tipper valley 

(jam® 7 pm, free. 

northeast kingdom 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Mister F (rock). 10 


MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: 


SAT.3 

burlington 


BREAKWATER CA 
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REVIEW this 

David Rosane 
& the Zookeepers, 
Urban Country 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In explaining his band's latest album. 
Urban Country, songwriter David 
Rosane quotes Anton Chekhov: “Man 
will become better when you show him 
what he is.” He then adds this line — 
presumably his own and not the famed 
Russian writer’s: "Yeah. They can keep 
their happy music.” 

Rosane, who splits his time between 
Vermont and Paris, France, is the dean 
of the multinational rock band David 
Rosane & the Zookeepers. As evidenced 
by the group's previous record. Modem 
Folk, released earlier this year, the former 
Cornell University teacher and activist 
has a predilection for exposing societal 



foibles. Wrapped in the tattered cloth 
of folk-punk, the album was a fiery 
rebuke of commercialism, nationalism, 
exceptionalism and any number of other 

Urban Country is a thematic sequel 
to Modem Folk. Or, as Rosane describes 
it, “the postmodern deconstruction of 
human-nature dualism. Whatever." 
Whatever, indeed. 

As on Modem Folk, Rosane primarily 
takes aim at the dichotomy that is our 
reliance on the Earth and our seemingly 
unending quest to destroy her. Prior to 


moving to France, Rosane worked with 
Cornell in the Amazon for a decade as an 
ecologist It’s his view that most of the 
world’s sociopolitical ills can be traced to 
the harm we cause the ecosystem. 

That worldview is most apparent on 
album closer “Earth." The song is based 
on the book Reinventing Eden, by the 
eco-feminist Carolyn Merchant It’s a 
darkly provocative song on which Rosane, 
sounding like a cross between Joe Henry 
and Mark Knopfler, snakes around the 
idea of femininity as a metaphor for the 
Earth. The theme is repeated in subtler 
— and less explicit — ways throughout 
the album, as on opener “Silver Cotton,” 
which laments the commercialization of 
natural resources. 

But Rosane is not myopic, and he 
touches on plenty of less global issues. 
“Ripe,” which features Vermonter Will 


Patton on dobro, is a touching tale of 
saying goodbye to a parent “Are We 
Mad?” is a rootsy take on a classic Bob 
Marley-ism: “Love the life you live. Live 
the life you love.” 

At its core. Urban Country is a musical 
expression of outrage and protest. But 
for all of Rosane's hyperintellectual 
agitation, he has also a keen sense of 
empathy. His worldly compassion doesn't 
so much soften his pointed sermons as 
it humanizes them. Ultimately, Rosane 
understands he’s as frail and flawed as the 
rest of us. 

Urban Country by David Rosane 
& the Zookeepers is available at 
davidandthezoabandcamp.com. The 
band plays album release shows this 
Friday, September 2, at the Colatina Exit 
in Bradford and on Saturday, September 3, 
at Big Jay Tavern in Montgomery Center. 

DAN BOLLES 


Better Things, 
Getting Worse 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

What happens when emo kids outgrow 
being mopey? At the brightest end of 
the spectrum, you get something like 
New Jersey’s Pinegrove. That band’s 
2016 album. Cardinal, still bristles with 
emotional urgency but tempers the 
melodrama with deceptive musical and 
lyrical sophistication — not to mention 
healthy doses of winking charm and wry 
humor. Just a notch or two below, you 
might find Burlington's Better Things. 
On their debut album. Getting Worse, 
the self-described “alt-punk/emo” outfit 
unabashedly espouses a love for catchy, 
anthemic hooks — and distortion pedals. 
But beneath the pop-punk ear candy 
— hell, it’s practically a whole candy 
store — something more sustainable and 
healthier is at work. 



Better Things have a lot of heart, 
broken and otherwise, all of which they 
pour into the 11 tracks on Getting Worse. 
They gleefully drown the listener in a 
torrential downpour of overdriven noise. 
(The album actually begins with a mock 
alert from the Emergency Weather 
System in Burlington, warning of all 
manner of natural calamity.) Taken solely 
at face value, the album — produced 
with muscle by Robot Dog Studios’ Ryan 
Cohen — sounds every bit the earnest 
and faithful product of influences ranging 


from My Chemical Romance and Jimmy 
Eat World to Sunny Day Real Estate. 
Even the title hints at emo anguish. 

What elevates Getting Worse 
from rote dysphoria is the depth 
and nuance of the band’s collective 
songwriting — Brian LaClair (guitar, 
vocals), Brad Yandow (guitar, vocals), 
Quintin Cardinal (bass) and Mark 
Weber (drums, vocals) all contribute 
songs. Perhaps as their name implies, 
Better Things take a cheekier and more 
optimistic outlook than your average 
emo band. After all, happiness and good 
humor are emotions, too, right? 

For proof look no farther than the 
album's song titles. Opener “Getting Laid 
in New Hampshire" is an introspective 
take on one-night stands. “Casanova 
With a K" is a classic “fuck you” breakup 
song. “Stick That in Your Juicebox and 
Sip It” is an anxious coming-of-age 
confessional. 


To he sure, some moments of histrionic 
sadness stand out — such as in “I Hate 
You.” But even then. Better Things find 
ways to break from the norm. The swaying 
“Asphyxia” will choke you up with 
heartbreak. “This Particular FallingOut” 
pairs post-punk punch with hairpin math 
rock turns. “Ex-Files,” a song whose lyrics 
likely give the band its name, transforms 
breaking up into a rebirth. Here's the last 
pre-chorus: “And we’ll see better things / 
Trust me, we’ll see better days." 

Better Things don’t shy away from 
their pop-punk and emo inclinations. Far 
from it They fully embrace them — and 
what emo band couldn’t use a hug? But 
they also achieve a rare feat in using their 
formative inspirations as a springboard to 
more creative and personal expression. 

In local pop-punk, it doesn’t get much 
better than Getting Worse. 

Getting Worse by Better Things is 
available at betterthings.bandcamp.com. 

DAN BOLLES 
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URLINGTON 

BOOK FESTIVAL 


AN EVENING WITH 
MARTHA BARNEnE! 

Join us for an evening 
devoted to the love 
■ of language starring 

tV the host of public 
radio's A Way with 
1C Words. Followed 
byaQ&Aand 
Br book signing. 

W Emceed by VPR's 
Reuben Jackson. 
With Opening Act The 
^ Bosto n Typewriter 
Orchestra. You 
. won't believe 


t 


SATURDAY 

SEPT 17 • 7 PM 


• $20 in advance 

• $25 at the door 
Tickets available @ 

SEVENDAYSTICKETS.COM 


BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL 

Sept 1 6-1 8 • UVM Davis Center & 
A Variety of Downtown Venues 


SEVEN DAYS 



I BE SOCIAL, 

| JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

s LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

£ facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 


CLUB METRONOME: Retronome With 



The Son Also Rises No musical style exists on an island. Not even island 
music. Whether ska or soca or innumerable other genres in between, all are connected. In the 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Dana Twigg (indie 


rock. 8-11 p.m„ Free. * 


VERMONT COMEDY CLUB: Jon Oore 
VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: 

Chittenden county 

0AK4S: Tiffany Pleiffer & the 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL AND BURRITO 



(folk). 7:30 p.m.. donation. Femcom 
(standup). 8:30 p.m, donation. 


WHAMMY BAR: Duffy Gardner (folk). 


middlebury area 

with DJ Earl (top 40). 9:30 p.m„ Tree. 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & 
STAGE: Toast (rock), 9 p.m, S3. 

champlain islands/ 
northwest 





SIDEBAR: Gordon Goldsmith (folk). 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 


northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Wound for Sound 
(dance party). 9 p.m, free. 

PARKER PIE CO.: Tritium Well (rock). 


8 p.m, free. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Ausable Branch (rock). 


(BURLINGTON): Bluegrass Brunch 



(standup). 6:30 p.m, free. 

VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: Easy 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/Open Mic 


SUN.4 



MON. 5 

burlington 

Clownvis Presley, the ResERECTION 
of Garbage Dick (drive-thru metal), 9 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Family 
Night (open jam). 10:30 pan, free. 

Night with Melody. 10 p.m, free. 
JUNIPER: Trivia Night. 7 p.m„ free. 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Karaoke. 



7 p.m, free. Mashtodon (hip-hop). 8 



(BURLINGTON): Comedy & Crepes 

(standup). 7 p.m, free. 


barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE-O S WORLD FAMOUS: Trivia. 

stowe/smuggs 

MOOGS PLACE: Seth Yacovone (solo 




6-IOpm 


LIVE MUSIC from. 


oUl d Indomitable - 
lA* Soui3and 


sus 


© 2016 MAGIC HAT BREWING COMPANY®, 
SO. BU RUN GT0N.VT.AI1 RIGHTS RESERVED. 






WATERWORKS FOOD ♦ DRINK: Trivi 
Night 7 p.m. free. 

mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

barre/montpelier 



(country). 7 pm.SS. 

“'“If ‘“ nS 

northeast kingdom 

stowe/smuggs 

[“•■“'“'I*'”-"* 

(rock). 7:30 p.m . free. 


middlebury area 


Dona Barry. 9 p.m. free. 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE 

TUE.6 

burlington 

WED.7 

JP-S PUB: Open Mic with Kyle. 9 p.m. 

burlington 


(rock), 10:30 pun. free. 

Garcia Conover (folk). 10 p.m.. 

tribute). 10:30 p.m. S3/5. IB*. 
RADIO BEAN: Gua Gua (psyche 
(folk). 9 p.m.. free. Honky Toni 


Sessions (jazz), 7 p.m.. free. Bin 
of Trees (roots). 9:30 p.m. free. 

Night: Indie. Abstract. Avant G 


NECTAR'S: Vinyl Night with Disco 


ill (house). 10 p.m.. free, 
im Will ( indie folk). 7 p.m. 
(open format, hip-hop). 


Chittenden county 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 
Acoustic Soul Night 8 p.m., $5-10 

BREWING: Open Mic. 6 p.m. free. 


VERMONT COMEDY CLUB: Next Gen 
Comedy Showcase (standup), 9 p.m. 


Chittenden county 

(rock). 7 p.m. free. 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL AND BURRITO 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with Jay 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down with 


stowe/smuggs 

PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

Trivia Night, 7 p.m. free. 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & 

champlain islands/ 
northwest 

Boys (rockabilly), 6 p.m.. free. 

northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 p.m. 


outside Vermont 

NAKED TURTLE: Jay Lesage 




Do You Want Flies With That? 

Los Angeles' MAC SABBATH are the originators of a sub-sub-subgenre of heavy 
metal: drive-thru metal. The quartet, whose members include Ronald Osbourne, 
Slayer MacCheeze, Grimalice and Catburglar, are essentially a parody of Black 
Sabbath, as well as various other metal tropes. But the secret sauce is how they 
hy the genre with a veritable unhappy meal of songs about last food. Equal 
parts GWAR, "Weird Al" Yankovic and Ronald McDonald, the band is every 
bit as filling — and greasy — as a dollar menu. Mac Sabbath play this Monday, 
September 5, at Club Metronome in Burlington with CLOWNVIS PRESLEY and the 
reserection OF garbage DICK, as part of the ongoing Metal Monday series. 



g CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE ONLINE/ 



More than 50 online Bachelor’s, Master’s and Certificate programs 


100% ONLINE PROGRAMS 

OPEN 

HOUSE 

SEPT 14, 3:30-6:30 p.m. 

Champlain College, 175 Lakeside Ave, Burlington 


• Meet our program directors 

• See an online learning demo 

• Get transfer credit and 
admission questions answered 

REGISTER TODAY 


• Visit with academic advisors 

• Complete your online application 

• Learn about financial aid options 
and using VA benefits 

champlain.edu/septl4openhouse 






Listen starting Monday September 5th for 
your chance to win a trip to Las Vegas for 
The Life is Beautiful Festival starring 
Mumford & Sons and The Lumineers. 


HIT THE POINTFM.COM FOR ALL 
THE INFO... OR JUST LISTEN! 


VENUES.411 
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Generation Next 

Northern Daughters builds on an Addison County art legacy 


BY RACHEL ELIZABETH JONES 


K ids who grow up in Vermont 
often spread their wings and 
take off for the big city. So it 
can be cause for celebration 
when those fledglings return — par- 
ticularly when they put down new roots 
with a local business. That’s exactly 
what Justine Jackson, 30, and Sophie 
Pickens, 31, did, opening an art gallery in 
Vergennes called Northern Daughters — 
NoDa for short 

In June, the women signed a three- 
year lease on the 1 , 860 -square-foot 
space at 221 Main Street. They spent the 
next couple of months renovating and 
restructuring with the help of family 
members. 

Pickens and Jackson began schem- 
ing to launch this project less than a year 
ago. During a recent interview in the gal- 
lery, both referenced a coffee-shop con- 
versation they had last fall in Brooklyn, 
where Jackson had lived since 2014, and 


Pickens since 2009. Each intended to 
settle in Vermont eventually, they said, 
and plans for a gallery “happened pretty 
organically,” according to Pickens. 

“It's always been the plan to move 
home,” she affirmed. 

“[Coming home] has never been a 
question,” said Jackson. “I never left; I 
just went somewhere else.” 

Both women grew up in Bristol, the 
daughters of artists and businesswomen. 

Jackson’s mother is the New Haven 
painter Anne Cady, whose work has been 
represented at the Woodstock Gallery 
and Middlebury’s Edgewater Gallery, 
among others. When she was growing 
up, Jackson recalled, her mother readily 
incorporated her and her siblings into 
her life as a working artist Jackson “ab- 
sorbed [that artistic ethos] by osmosis,” 
she said. Prior to NoDa’s inauguration, 
she’d “been wanting to open an arts 
business for some time." 


Pickens is the daughter of Pamela 
Smith, a painter and sculptor who 
owned the eclectic, beloved Bristol shop 
Folkheart, which closed in 2007. Smith's 
vibrant, life-size Madonna papier- 
mache sculptures transformed the small 
storefront windows into a miniature 
gallery. 

According to a 2007 article in the 
Addison County Independent, Pickens 
sometimes helped her mother with 
those works. Five of Smith’s Virgin 
Mary-inspired figures were shown in 
2008 at the American Visionary Art 
Museum in Baltimore as part of the 
exhibition “All Faiths Beautiful.” One of 
Smith’s Madonnas, “Mama Too,” is cur- 
rently on view at NoDa. 

Both Smith and Cady are included 
on the gallery's opening roster, giving 
special significance to the gallery's 
name. Recalling early brainstorming 
sessions, Jackson said, “Once we got to 


“Northern Daughters,' the conversation 
just stopped." 

For Pickens, “‘Northern’ gave us a 
space and a place, related to this land 
that helped raise us, [and “Daughters’] 
links to our human lineage.” The con- 
notations of being a northern daughter, 
she said, include “a certain wildness 
and fierceness — and being an artist in 
this day and age takes a certain cavalier 
braveness.” 

In addition to Cady and Smith, 
NoDa currently hosts works by four 
other artists: Clark Derbes, Eben 
Markowski, Cameron Schmitz and 
Ricardo Vizcarra. Both Derbes and 
Schmitz are Vermont artists who work 
abstractly: Derbes in op-art and folk- 
inspired sculpture and Schmitz in large 
oil paintings. Markowski, who fashions 
industrial, sculptural animals using 
rusted metals, recently showed work 
at Burlington’s Flynndog gallery. Based 



ART SHOWS 


in Mexico City, Vizcarra contributed a 
series of works created during a winter 
visit to Addison County, collectively 
titled “Vermont & Air.” 

Though NoDa’s owners are consider- 
ing additions to their current lineup of 
six artists, they’re perfectly happy to 
start small: “We want to really show who 
each artist is and represent them well," 
said Pickens. 

Jackson and Pickens have a clear 
vision of how to create a space that 
welcomes the community around them. 
Their website claims: “We strive to be a 
space that merges the aesthetic of blue- 
chip galleries with the familiarity and 
authenticity of a Vermont general store." 

When she thinks of general stores, 
Pickens recalls the Bristol Market, on 
the current site of the deli and house- 
wares shop Almost Home. The market 
was the first place Pickens was allowed 
to go by herself as a child, she said: “I 
could cross the street to buy penny 
candy. I never felt uncomfortable in 
that space.” 



BEING AN ARTIST IN THIS DAY AND AGE 

TAKES A CERTAIN CAVALIER BRAVENESS. 

SOPHIE PICKENS 


The town of Vergennes appears to 
reciprocate what Jackson called the 
gallery’s “warmth of spirit” Even the 
mayor. Bill Benton, paid a visit. “We’ve 
been welcomed by our neighbors on 
Main Street and the community at 
large,” said Pickens. 

As they get settled, she and Jackson 
hope to grow NoDa as a venue for a va- 
riety of cultural events, including mu- 
sical performances, talks and screen- 
ings. Their first temporary exhibition, 
“Madonnas Make You Brave,” will 
open September 16 and appropriately 
feature a selection of works by Cady 
and Smith. 

For now, the women are soaking 
up the thrill of their new venture with 
gratitude. As Jackson put it, “We're in 
the right place.” ® 

INFO 

Northern Daughters. 221 Main Street Ver- 
gennes. 877-2173. northerndaughters.com 
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RACHEL ELIZABETH JONES. LISTINGS ARE RESTRICTED 
TO ART SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PLACES. 
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ART EVENTS 

CART: DARYL STORRS: The Huntington artist brings 
her work and process to the public at this outdoor, 
mobile craft unit on the Church Street Marketplace. 
Frog Hollow Vermont Craft Gallery, Burlington, Friday, 
September 2, 4-8 p.m. Info, 863-6458. 



Friday. September 1. 5-8 p.m. Infa 264^4839. 

SCREENING: 'REMBRANDT: FROM THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. LONDON AND RIJKSMUSEUM, 

in-depth exploration of Rembrandt's final years of 
painting. Town Hall Theater. Middlebury, Wednesday, 
September 7, 11 a.m. $5-10. Info. 382-9222. 


and cycling historian presents a gallery talk about 
current exhibit Tedaling Through History: 150 years 







TALK: KAREN WILKIN: The independent critic 





WOODS.PROJECT: Art and music festival featuring 



$25-45. info. 777-0005. ’ 


ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 



others. Through September 3. Info. 652-4500. Amy 
E. Tarrant Gallery. Flynn Center, in Burlington. 

art exhibit and dance performance exploring the 
wild and varied subject of family. Through August 










James Benoit Thevennon tphotographer presents “City Limits" at Phoenix 
Books Burlington. This collection of digital black-and-white images features glimpses of 
Burlington's varied architectural features and landmarks. Benoit offers, “Architecture is a 
fitting subject for black-and-white photography, with the color stripped away to reveal the 
essence of the subject's shape, shadows, textures, lines, patterns and die relationship of 
physical space to the human experience." Through September 10. Pictured: “Ben & Jerry's 




Qrcana 

Gardens & Greenhouses 

Certified Organic Plants & Produce 




50 % off ALL 
our Perennials 
& Berry plants 

Over 600 varieties of Perennials: 
new, unusual, native, & more- 
plus Berries i Herbs Qn Jkfe 

September 1 st to 30 th ! 


Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho, Vermont 

Phone: 802-899-5123 www.arcana.ws as 


BLOOAX 1 DOOAA 


Middlebury College Museum of Art 
museum.middlebury.edu • @middurtmuseum 


through 
December n 


Wj 


Sf T# 
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Amy Hagberg and Michelle Saffran -Mediating 

Memory” at Axel’s Gallery & Frame Shop in Waterbury provides photographic 
inquiries into the nature of memory and image making. Hagberg makes poetic use of 
the rudimentary pinhole camera, creating large-scale black-and-white images through 

scanned family snapshots into quilt-inspired collages. The artists and friends both 
question the limits of the truths photographs can provide, declaring, “The medium 
of photography is Memory's favorite tool ... But photographs often act as only a two- 
dimensional facade.” Through September 17. Pictured, left to right: “Happy Birthday," 
stitched mixed media by Saffran, and “Autumn Breeze” by Hagberg. 





CAROL UPPMAN: "A Path to the Unconscious." new 
prints made using solarplate etching technology 

media. Through September 30. Info. 295-5901. Two 

POLLY FORCiER: "Early American Decoration." a 

objects. Through October 31. Info. 649-0124. Norwich 
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There are so 


many reasons to come 
to St. Johnsbury. These are just a few. 


Catamount Arh Main G all e ry 

ERIC AHO: TOWARD A BRIGHT OPENING 

Through October 10 


BEN BARNES: LANDSCAPES 

through October 10 


Fairbanks 

^MUSEUM 

VP J & planetarium 


CATAMOUNT l 


tT^ 


Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

1302 Main Street, St. Johnsbury VT 
fairbanksmuseum.org 




Colors of the Kingdom 


ytumnr- 


Visit 


discoverstjohnsbury.com 


for more information and events 


movies 


Don’t Breathe kkkki 


T he Bling Ring meets Taken in the 
sophomore outing from director 
Fede Alvarez (2013’s Evil Dead 
remake), easily one of the most 
assured and immersive horror films in re- 
cent memory. This is a picture with a certain 
amount of Wait Until Dark (1967) in its DNA, 
as well, given that it tells the story of a blind 
man who's the victim of a home invasion. 
Well, his home is invaded, anyway. 

The setting is the real-life dystopia of 
modern-day Detroit. Our protagonists are 
three twentysomethings looking to bet- 
ter themselves the easy way. Rocky (Jane 
Levy), Money (Daniel Zovatto) and Alex 
(Dylan Minnette) can't find jobs, but they 
can find suburban domiciles ripe for break- 
ing into, thanks to Alex's dad's home-secu- 
rity business. 

Each of the three has a justification 
for this life of small-time crime. Rocky’s 
mother is an abusive piece of work, and she 
dreams of leaving and bringing her young- 
er sister with her to California. Money is 
a wannabe gangsta who fancies himself a 
ladies' man. Alex is a fresh-faced kid who 
has a crush on Rocky and organizes the 
robberies as a means of keeping her as safe 
as possible, with the bonus of getting to 
hang with her. 


When the three hear about an old blind 
guy who lives in a mostly abandoned neigh- 
borhood, supposedly with a fortune in 
cold hard cash hidden in his house, ifs like 
they’ve won the lottery. They think they’ve 
lucked into the easiest money of their lives, 
not to mention the biggest haul. What could 
go wrong? 

Well, for starters, it turns out the guy is 
a vet with a very particular set of skills. He 
lost his sight when shrapnel from a grenade 
sliced and diced his eyes to hell. That isn't 
the only thing he's lost. His daughter was 
killed in a car accident caused by a rich girl, 
hence the million or so in settlement money 
lying around. When the trio tiptoes into his 
place in the middle of the night, they find 
him asleep in bed, a home movie of the little 
girl playing on his television. As his unin- 
vited guests are about to learn, the dude's a 
volcano of rage just waiting for a reason to 
explode. 

They give him a good one. Played by a 
committed Stephen Lang their target is their 
worst nightmare, a highly trained hard-ass 
who can kill with his eyes closed. Alvarez and 
cowriter Rodo Sayagues orchestrate a white- 
knuckle game of cat and mouse that, I should 
add, takes place after the Blind Man (that's 
how he’s credited) locks the thieves in the 



house. It doesn't get better than the moment 
when the old guy cuts the power, stranding 
the disoriented young people in the darkness 
he’s learned to navigate so deftly. 

Though it does get weirder. What Al- 
varez lacks in experience, he makes up for 
in great instincts; just when you think you 
know who's guilty and who’s innocent, he 
starts Hipping open narrative trap doors. By 
Act Three, we've suddenly got a whole new 
moral dynamic on our hands, and audience 
sympathies are likely to do some serious 
shifting. Movie critic law prohibits my say- 


ing more. Except two words: turkey baster. 
Thanksgiving, I guarantee you, will never be 
quite the same. 

Don't Breathe is smartly written, terrifi- 
cally acted and propulsively directed with 
a wonderful feel for the material. No jump 
scares. No wearisome horror-film wise- 
cracks. Just lean, mean, edge-of-your-seat 
movie making. Thrillers this wacked out 
and well crafted don't come along every day. 
Don’t miss it. 

RICK KISONAK 


Don’t Think Twice kkkk 



S tories of show-biz rivalry are 
nothing new at the movies, given 
that it’s a topic with which their 
makers are painfully familiar. But 
§ there’s a unique poignancy to setting such 
a story in the world of improv comedy, be- 
in cause it's one of the most group-oriented ar- 
< tistic pursuits there is. 

z While standup comics lace the audience 
£ alone, improv teams are built on relation- 
ships of mutual support, on the assurance 
that each player will say, “Yes, and...” to the 
split-second impulses of the others' imagi- 
nations. In improv, as an instructor tells 
§ students in writer-director Mike Birbiglia's 
9 Don't Think Twice, bombing as a cohesive 
— - group is an honorable failure. Bombing as 
g a bunch of attention-seeking individuals is 
just embarrassing. But what happens when 
the members of a close-knit improv troupe 
do, secretly or openly, crave a spotlight they 
5 won’t have to share? 

° Known for his standup and radio perfor- 
> mances, Birbiglia ( Sleepwalk With Me) also 
vi lias experience in the improv world, and he 
brings nuance and respect to this story of one 
group threatened by a member's defection. 
Birbiglia stars as Miles, founding member 
of a six-person troupe called the Commune, 
whose members eke out an existence in the 
cn New York comedy scene. They're well re- 
> spected enough that their shows draw scouts 
z from “Weekend Live” (a ringer for “Saturday 
§ Night Live”). But several of them share a tiny 


apartment, and their grubby theater is about 
to close its doors for good. 

Younger team member Jack (Keegan-Mi- 
chael Key) dreams of something more; when 
“Weekend Live” offers him an audition, he 
jumps. That doesn’t sit well with Miles, who's 
already blown several such chances (he likes 
to tell his students he was “an inch away” 
from becoming a “WL” cast member). Jack’s 
girlfriend, Sam (Gillian Jacobs of “Communi- 
ty”), also gets a coveted audition, but she’s less 


gung-ho about leaving the troupe, wondering 
if success really means starring on a show that 
everyone agrees isn't all that funny. 

The Communards, some of them pushing 
40, are lacing that watershed moment when 
creative types decide whether it’s wordi it to 
keep pursuing a non-lucrative passion. Bill 
(Chris Gethard) is watching his father decline; 
Lindsay (Tami Sagher) is sick of living with her 
rich parents; Allison (Kate Micucci) wonders 
why she put aside her dream of being a car- 


toonist. Even Miles — who’s made a habit of 
sleeping with his twentysomething students 
— is tempted by maturity. Not all of these char- 
acters are fully developed; Sam’s motives, in 
particular, could have come into sharper focus. 
Yet their onstage rapport is always convincing. 

The rhythm of improv isn't easy to cap- 
ture in a scripted drama; it's all too easy to 
portray a team as a bunch of oddballs trying 
to outdo one another in wackiness. But Birbi- 
glia understands that grandstanding is actu- 
ally improv's enemy. (When Jack shoehorns 
his Obama impersonation into a scene, trying 
to impress the scout in the audience, his col- 
leagues shoot him a major side-eye.) During 
the Commune's shows, the camera stays on- 
stage, moving fluidly from person to person 
as each takes his or her turn at bringing the 
scene to life. Although the improv is scripted, 
the stumbles and hesitations are realistic — as 
is the tendency of the Commune members to 
keep right on improvising offstage. 

Don’t Think Twice doesn't paint its char- 
acters as heroes or villains, or offer easy an- 
swers to their dilemmas; we see why a spot 
on "Weekend Live” is so coveted, and how it 
might be a comedown, in other ways, from 
the camaraderie these six have built over the 
years. A low-key drama and a surprisingly 
funny comedy rolled into one, Birbiglia's film 
suggests that improv and life have something 
in common; We’re all making it up as we go. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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GET YOUR 

GOGGLES 

ON! 


■ Swim lessons for ages 
6 months to adults 


7 week session starts 
September 13-17 


www.gbymca.org 
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OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Southside With You 

Barack and Michelle's very first date — on a long afternoon in 1989, on Chicago's South 
Side —just might be for you, Parker Sawyers plays the young community activist; Tika 
Sumpter is the coworker he'd like to impress. The A.V. Club says Richard Tanne's film is 
"no Great Man biopic' but rather a "sweetly speculative historical fiction, - akin to Richard 
Linklater's Before Sunrise. Starts Friday at the Palace 9 in South Burlington. 
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9/1 TH 

DEMOLITION 

DERBY 

Champlain Valley Fair 

9/16 FR 


BURL. EDIBLE 
HISTORY TOUR 

Meet behind ECHO (9/1-10/15) 

9/19 MO 

9/2 FR 

JIM GAFFIGAN 

Champlain Valley Fair 

9/20 TU 


QUEEN CITY 

GHOST WALK 

Burlington (9/2-10/31) 

9/22 TH 

9/3 SA 

OVER THE EDGE 

FOR THE FLYNN 

Courtyard Marriott 

RASCAL FLATTS 

Champlain Valley Fair 

9/23 FR 

9/4 SU 

1 LOVE THE ‘90s 

Champlain Valley Fair 


9/5 MO 

PETE DAVIDSON 

UVM Davis Center 

9/24 SA 

9/6 TU 

AMOS LEE 

Flynn MainStage 


9/8 TH 

LEON BRIDGES 

Flynn MainStage 

THE SEYMOUR 
SISTERS 

Main St. Landing Black Box 
(9/8-11) 

9/25 SU 


9/12 MO 

JENNY LEWIS 

Flynn MainStage 

9/27 TU 

9/15 TH 

National Theatre Live 

9/29 TH 


A VIEW FROM THE 
BRIDGE 

Palace 9 Cinemas 

9/30 FR 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Camp Kee-wanee, 
Greenfield. MA (9/16-18) 

GORDON 

LIGHTFOOT 

Flynn MainStage 

THE SLEEPING 
BEAUTY 

Flynn MainStage 
National Theatre Live 

THE THREEPENNY 
OPERA 

Palace 9 Cinemas 

GIRLS ON THE 
RUN VERMONT 

FlynnSpace 

VSO MADE IN VT 

Johnson State College 

BEN FOLDS: 

AND A PIANO 

Flynn MainStage 

VSO MADE IN VT 

Vergennes Opera House 

VYO FALL CONCERT 

Flynn MainStage 

VSO MADE IN VT 


ABOUT KAZUO OHNO 

FlynnSpace (9/27-28) 

VSO MADE IN VT 

Lyndon State College 

IFRIKYA SPIRIT 

FlynnSpace 

VSO MADE IN VT 

Latchis Theater, Brattleboro 

ON SALE & COMING SOON 

'16-17 Seasons: Flynn Center, Lyric Theatre, VT Symphony Orchestra. VT Stage Company. 
VT Youth Orchestra Association | The US Jazz Ambassadors | The Vermont Ski + Ride Expo 


802-86-FLYNN | 153 Main St., Burlington 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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JEN SORENSEN 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.31) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-6) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-8) 




COMMUNITY 
MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 

FALL 2016 

Carpenter Auditorium, Given Building, UVM Campus 


FREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC! 

First Tuesday of each month: Sept. 6, Oct. 4, Nov. 1 and Dec. 6 

6:00-7:30 pm, including a Q+A Session 

September 6 > 

Prostate Cancer: Innovations & 
Strategies for Reducing Mental 
and Physical Impact 

Scott Perrapato, D.O., Associate Professor of Surgery, 
Division of Urology 




University"/ Vermont 


Truckin’ 

delicious! 


sevendaysvt.com/foodtrucks 


Check in every Tuesday for the latest updates 
on where to find food trucks, trailers and carts 
throughout northern and central Vermont. 

Are you a food truck owner who would like to be listed? 

Maybe you're on the list already, but your schedule has changed? 
Email foodtrucks@sevendaysvt.com. 



fun stuff 


Deep dark Teaks 











its early stages. If you take action soon, you 
can prevent a full-scale decomposition. But 
be forewarned: Things could get messy, es- 
pecially if you intervene with the relentless 
candor and clarity that will be required for 
medicinal purification. So what do you think? 
Are you up for the struggle? I understand if 
you're not. I'll forgive you if you simply flee. 
But if you decide to work your cagey magic, 
here are some tips. 1. Compile your evidence 
with rigor. 2. As much as is humanly possible, 
put aside rancor. Root your efforts in compas- 
sionate objectivity. 3. Even as you dig around 
in the unsightly facts, cherish the beauti- 


from uncertainty to grace; from agitation 
to relief; from constriction to spaciousness. 
To take maximum advantage of this bless- 
ing, don't hold on to the state you're leaving 
behind — or the feelings it aroused in you. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): In one of my dreams 
last night a Leo sensualist I know advised me 
to take smart pills and eat an entire choco- 
late cheesecake before writing my next Leo 
horoscope. In another dream, my Leo friend 
Erica suggested that I compose your horo- 
scope while attending an orgy where all the 
participants were brilliant physicists, mu- 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): If you 
are attuned with the cosmic rhythms in the 
coming weeks, you will be a source of teach- 
ing and leadership. Allies will feel fertilized 
by your creative vigor. You'll stimulate team 
spirit with your savvy appeals to group solidar- 
ity. If anyone can revive droopy procrastina- 
tors and demonstrate the catalytic power of 
gratitude, it'll be you. Have you heard enough 
good news, Sagittarius, or can you absorb 
more? I expect that you'll inspire interesting 
expressions of harmony that will replace con- 
trived versions of togetherness. And every 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Would you like 
to become a master of intimacy? Can you 
imagine yourself handling the challenges of 
togetherness with the skill of a great artist 
and the wisdom of a love genius? If that pros- 
pect appeals to you, now would be a favorable 
time to up your game. Here's a hot tip on how 
to proceed: You must cultivate two seemingly 
contradictory skills. The first is the capacity 
to identify and nurture the best qualities in 
your beloved friend. The second is the ability 
to thrive on the fact that healthy relationships 
require you to periodically wrestle with each 
other's ignorance and immaturity. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 





CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 
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GENTLE, WARM. EASYGOING. LOVABLE 
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For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 




woman ready to explore more sexual 
experiences, lam really interested in 
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CAREFREE LOVER 



similar interests. We're fairly low-key. 
there's any chemistry, vermontcpl, 28 , 0 


BLONDE BOMBSHELL AND HER 
LUMBERJACK 
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ASK 

ATHENA 



‘Veah^A fom, 

My boyfriend and I have been together for almost two 
years. We've been best friends for five, and he's the best 
ever. However, when we have sex and he goes down on 
me and it feels absolutely amazing I start squirming, 
and then I get this "I'm going to pee* feeling. I get so self- 
conscious that I have to make him stop. He reassures me 
each and every time that it's not pee. but I simply cant get 
over it; I feel as though I'm going to pee. Any suggestions? 

Also, I recently got off my birth control, and I feel as 
though that made me less aroused. Is that possible? IVe 
been off my pill for about eight months and I'm finally 
getting the arousal back, but definitely not like I was 
when I was 17, 18, 19. Any suggestions on that? 

Afraid to Let Go 

First things first: Make sure to empty your bladder before 
you get frisky. 

I have a friend who says the moment she arrives home 
from work and puts her key in the door, she has to pee. 
Perhaps you've got something similar happening here — 
the moment before you climax, your bladder wants to be 
free and clear. So pee before sex. and you should be A-OK. 

But it’s also possible you dont need to pee — some sex 
positions simply put pressure on the bladder, simulating 
the urge to urinate. Or perhaps your body is just preparing 
for some serious orgasm action. Ever heard of female 
ejaculation? Women who squirt are often initially 
confused about whether they’re coming ... or going. But 
whatever they were doing when it happened, they were 
doing it right! 

Either way. emptying your bladder first should give you 
the peace of mind to let go during this amazing oral sex 
you're having. Orgasms are best when you're not holding 
anything back — whether that's pee or inhibitions. 

When it comes to going off hormonal birth control, 
there can be a lot of unexpected side effects — everything 
from weight fluctuation to change in sex drive. Fun, 
right? Talk to your doctor if low arousal continues to be 
an issue. Other medications or prescriptions can hijack 
your libido, too — that’s another question for the doc. And 
keep in mind that stress can also be a major bedroom 
buzzkill. If you're dealing with any extra tension right now. 
find healthy ways to relieve it like exercising, reading or 
gardening. 

Here's the good news: Your boyfriend sounds like 
a supportive and enthusiastic lover. And the years of 
connection you've shared provide a strong foundation for 
getting through this little uncomfortable phase — and 
coming out stronger. 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 
her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com. 






HYPNOVATIONS 

Clinical Hypnosis & Training Programs 

Basic Fundamentals 
of Clinical Hypnosis 
Workshop 


November 4-6, 2016 
Hampton Inn Burlington 
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spied, go online 
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IN UNCOMMON GROUNDS 




WEEKEND 

MIOR? 

Conquer your weekend 
NOW with Notes on 
the Weekend. This 
e-newsletter maps 
out the best weekend 
events every Thursday. 

Visit sevendaysvt.com/ 
enews to sign up. 

now ^ 
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sevendaysvt.com/enews 





WALKING DOG ACROSS FROM RITE AID 









CURjoUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 





We're throwing a... 



SEVEN DAYS 

house 

party! 


I m ready 
to buy my 
first house. 

Where do 
I start?" 


Come tO a free workshop presented by 
for first-time homebuyers, ^ Attorneys Title 
talk with experts, ask -~^C-^° RP0RAT ion 

questions and grab a drink. 

Tuesday, 

September 20, 

6-8 p.m. 

Meet the Experts 

ATTORNEY 

Andrew Mikell, 


\ Mark Antell 

I VERMONT FEDERAL 
I CREDIT UNION 


Steve Lipkin 
and Jacob Smith 




RSVP 


by Tuesday, September 20, at noon 
at sevendaysvt.com/houseparty 
and you'll be entered to win swag from 


MARVIN 

| DESIGN GALLERY 












